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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<———— 


CCIDENTS being allowed for, it appears to be reasonable 
to expect that Mr. Gladstone will on Monday introduce 
his Home-rule Bill for Ireland, and thereby relieve a suspense 
which has of late become almost unbearable. We have always 
maintained that the Government had a right to keep their 
secret if they pleased; and we compliment them on a success 
in keeping it, which, considering the number of persons in- 
volved, some of them very poor persons, is little less than 
marvellous. The secrecy has been perfect, and will, we hope, 
be mentioned with praise in the debate, as it will furnish 
ample reason for another appeal to the country. Clearly, if 
the secrecy has been as complete as all Liberals boast, the 
country has not been consulted on the Bill. 








On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone moved that the Twelve o’clock 
Rule should be suspended both on Thursday and Friday night, 
and declared that if the debate on the Address was not 
finished on Friday, it would be necessary to have recourse to 
a Saturday sitting, in order to secure the introduction of the 
Home-rule Bill on Monday. The intentions of the Govern- 
ment as to the general course of the business were shown by 
Mr. Gladstone’s recognition of the fact that there was “a 
very keen and repeated and not unjust demand by a number 
of Members opposite (sic), that when the first reading of the 
Bill for Ireland was obtained, the Government should pro- 
ceed to give evidence of their sincerity with regard to other 
measures.” That is, indeed, a counsel of despair. If the 
Government believed in the possibility of carrying their 
Home-rule Bill, they would not be promising to hang it up 
even before they had produced it. 


The by-elections are showing in several places the 
asual reaction against the party in power,—which seems 
to be a permanent feature of by-elections whichever 
of the two parties may happen to be in office. This 
day week the Conservative candidate, Sir Joseph Crosland, 
was returned for Huddersfield by a majority of 35, whereas 
last July Mr. Summers (the Gladstonian Member whose 
sad death in India has caused the vacancy) beat Sir 
Joseph Crosland by 261 votes,—and this not, apparently, 
from Gladstonian abstentions, since the total poll was in- 
creased from 13,935 in July last to 14,101 last Saturday. On 
Monday a Radical Member, Mr. P. Stanhope, was returned 
for Burnley, in the place of Mr. Spencer Balfour (who 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds, in consequence of the 
collapse of the Liberator Building Society), by a majority of 
693 over Mr. W. Lindsay, the Conservative candidate; but at 
the last election Mr. Balfour’s majority was 1,415, so that the 
majority was reduced by more than 50 per cent. Here, again, 
the total poll had increased from 11,485 last year to 11,701 
last Monday. On Wednesday, Lord Cranborne, the Con- 
servative candidate, was elected without opposition for 
Rochester, the Gladstonians not even contesting the seat. On 





acquittal of M. Rouvier, against whom M. Franqueville, in- 
vestigating Magistrate, had pronounced the evidence insuffi- 
cient, when M. Cavaignac, formerly Minister of Marine, 
intervened. This gentleman is son of the General who con- 
tested the Presidency with Louis Napoleon in 1848, and holds 
from his character a high position in the Assembly. In a 
short but stately speech, summarised elsewhere, he declared 
that on the evidence as to the Panama scandals admitted by 
the Government, further inquiry was necessary to clean the 
Republic, and moved that the Chamber, to “ prevent the 
recurrence of Governmental practices which it reprehends,” 
should pass to the Order of Day. The speech delighted the 
Chamber, and the Ministry, cowed by its reception, accepted 
the motion, which was accordingly passed with only three 
dissentients. The Chamber, however, then proceeded, by 325 
to 47, to order that the speech should be placarded throughout 
France, an honour never yet paid to a private Deputy, and this 
is considered a moral defeat for the Ministry, as undoubtedly it 
is. In the course of the debate, M. Dérouléde spoke of the speech 
as one befitting a President of the Republic, and this was so well 
received that M. Cavaignac is already spoken of as a formid- 
able candidate, and it appears certain that a new force has 
arisen in France. The Opportunists will try to make M. 
Cavaignac Premier, in order to use him up before the election, 
but itis stated he will decline, desiring for himself the more 
permanent position. 


It is to be observed that the Chamber has now morally 
decided that further prosecutions must be instituted, and 
carried on with more vigour, and its temper must be 
considered in the light of the temper of France. There can 
be no doubt that this has grown very hot. With reason or 
without it, the people believe that many politicians, hitherto 
unassailed, have been tainted with corruption, or have suffered 
their kinsmen to trade on their “influence,” and that the 
Government, in fear of further reve lations, is endeavouring to 
“stifle the plot.” It isnow alleged that the Ministry are afraid 
of the things M. Rouvier could say, and that M. Cornelius 
Herz and M. Arton escape extradition through the connivance 
of the authorities, who dread the papers they could produce. 
M. Herz, for example, according to M. Rochefort, positively 
asserts that M. Clémenceau was paid, and names the figure 
that he received. It is simply impossible for any one in 
England to decide how much of the current talk is well 
founded, and how much the result of “ preternatural sus- 
Picion ;” but we think it may be accepted that the party in 
power is deeply tainted, that the people are savagely irritated, 
and that the wiser Republicans, followed by a majority of the 
Chamber, have decided that all the guilty must be thrown to 
the wolves if the Republic is to be preserved. 


The French Judges have taken a severe, though, we think, 
a just view of the offences of the Panama directors. They 
declare that M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, the founder of the 
project, his son, M. Charles de Lesseps, and the two directors, 
M. Fontane and M. Cottu, are guilty of deceiving the public 
into subscriptions by false representations, manipulation of 
figures, and suppressions of fact. They accordingly, besides 
certain almost nominal fines, which are, it appears, required 
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by French law, condemned the two De Lesseps to five years 
imprisonment, and MM. Fontane and Cottu to two years’. 
M. Eiffel, the contractor, who forgot to supply the goods he 
charged for, was exonerated from the charge of swindling, but 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment for breach of trust. The 
sentences are described as terribly severe; but there can be no 
doubt that the Canal was latterly a colossal fraud, and that 
the condemned allowed, if they did not profit by, the misap- 
propriation of enormous sums of money belonging to poor 
people. M. Carnot will hardly venture, in the face of the 
wronged shareholders, to pardon any of the accused, whose 
single defence really is, that they thought desperate bribery 
the only chance for those who had trusted them; but means 
will doubtless be found of leaving M. Ferdinand de Lesseps to 
die in peace. We are not of those who admire his reckless 
career; but to subject a man afflicted with senile amentia to 
prison discipline, would be meaningless cruelty, calculated to 
arouse disgust with a just severity. The sentences will, it 
may be hoped, warn French promoters, jobbers, and financiers, 
that there are limits to endurance, and that they are expected 
to give work in return for their enormous profits, and not 
skim off the cream from all industry by manipulating figures. 


There has been no real discussion on Egypt in Parliament, 
everybody being satisfied with the papers, on which we com- 
ment elsewhere; but there has been a curious debate on 
Uganda. Mr. Labouchere raised the question on Friday 
week, as he had promised; and Mr. Gladstone, in his answer, 
minimised the mission of Sir Gerald Portal as much as pos- 
sible. He was not to administer Uganda, or do anything else, 
except supply the Government at home with information, 
which they did not as yet possess. On Monday, however, the 
scene had changed. Mr. Chamberlain asked a question, and the 
Premier confessed that there was a document, a despatch from 
Lord Salisbury, which gave our Commissioner in East Africa, 
this very Sir G. Portal, full powers of control over Uganda, 
the details of which he read to the House. Mr. Gladstone 
had, he said, “ overlooked” these powers, and was obliged to 
acknowledge that Sir Gerald had instructions to administer 
as well as to report. It is evident, in fact, that Mr. Gladstone 
had not attended to the matter, and that it was only after a 
conference with Lord Rosebery that he understood fully, and 
sanctioned, reluctantly or otherwise, the measures which the 
Foreign Secretary had decided to take. Till Home-rule is 
settled, in fact, strong Cabinet Minisiers are, to an unusual 
degree, independent. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times affirms that, owing 
to the emigration of irreconcilables and the settlement of 
Germans in Alsace-Lorraine, the feeling of that province 
has undergone material change. It is ceasing to be bitterly 
anti-German. At the last meeting of the Provincial Com- 
mittee elected by the people, Dr. Petri, who is the member 
elected by universal suffrage to represent the Reichsland in 
the Imperial Diet, made a speech, in which he stated that the 
“policy of protest” must be abandoned; that the desire of 
the people was for the continuance of peace; that they were 
prepared to discharge conscientiously their duties as German 
citizens; and that, consequently, the Reichsland should be 
placed upon the same footing as the other States of the 
Empire. It must be remembered that Dr. Petri belongs to 
the Germanising Party; but his speech was generally 
applauded in the Committee, and points to a great decrease 
in general bitterness. The young men now scarcely remember 
the great war; and six series of Alsace-Lorrainers have passed 
through German military training. Another generation, how- 
ever, must elapse before the people forget that they were 
French; and during that time, it is improbable that the 
Government of Berlin will relax any of its precautions. 


The debate on Mr. Wharton’s amendment to the Address 
expressing regret that no measures for the relief of agri- 
cultural distress had been announced in the Queen’s Speech, 
which on Monday was wasted in a discussion on Bimetallism, 
was continued on Tuesday by Mr. T. W. Russell, who drew 
attention to the fall of agricultural prices in Ireland, and 
especially in Ulster. The farmers literally could not sell their 
cattle, and this year the flax had not paid for the seed. Mr. 
Russell went on to taunt Mr. Morley with having been anxious 
in 1886 that action should be taken in regard to the depres- 





prices, “he came down to the House and absolutely refused to 
take any legislative action.” No doubt the agricultural situa. 
tion in Ulster is just now very bad, and Mr. Russell, through 
his constituents, is made to feel this very acutely ; still, we can. 
not help thinking that Mr. Morley was perfectly right to refuge 
such a desperate remedy as interference with the judicia] 
rents. Mr. Morley declared that he had called for officia] 
reports “dealing with the matter of prices generally,” ang 
that these reports, though they had not been fully examined 

“had led him to the conclusion that, while there was every 
reason to admit that considerable room existed for improve. 
ment in the general agricultural condition of Ireland, that 
condition at the present moment could not be regarded as a 
critical one.” If the Ulster farmers had been hit over cattle 
and flax, they had done well in grass-seed, the price of which 
had risen 22 per cent. The price of hay, too, had risen by 
36 per cent. ‘‘ A time might come when it would be necessary 
to make remedial proposals to Parliament of the kind sug. 
gested by some hon. gentlemen from Ireland; but at the 
present moment he was not inclined either to submit himself 

or to support, a measure on the subject.” . 


Mr. Morley showed himself prudent and statesmanlike; 
but the surprise of the evening was the speech from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which exhibited a sense of re- 
sponsibility and a moderation and wisdom which have hitherto 
been altogether dissociated from his Parliamentary character, 
While endorsing the promise of a Committee to inquire into 
the condition of agriculture, he argued strongly against any 
exceptional State action. “If you establish the principle that 
you are to revolutionise the financial system on account of the 
distress of a particular interest, you must give that relief 
to all interests.” In answer to the Bimetallists, he pointed 
out that at all periods of agricultural depression a demand 
had been made for alterations in the currency, but that these 
demands had rightly always been resisted. Great as is the 
distress in the agricultural districts now, it is nothing com- 
pared to what it was “during the whole period of the thirty 
years before the repeal of the Corn-Laws.” It was not true 
to put 1873, the year when “ the bimetallic link was broken,” 
as the beginning of the depression. An Inland Revenue 
return showed that “ the date at which the rental of England 
reached its high-water mark was the year 1880,—seven years. 
after this catastrophe.’ Mr. Wharton’s amendment was lost 
by 272 to 232. The Parnellites abstained, owing to the answer 
given to them by Mr. Asquith in regard to Daly, the dynamiter, 
and to Mr. Morley’s refusal to take steps for reducing rents in 
Treland. 


Mr. Keir Hardie, who assumes to be in a special degree the 
Labour Member, on Tuesday moved an amendment to the 
Address, regretting that the Government had not referred in 
the Queen’s Speech to the industrial depression, with a view 
to prompt legislation in the interests of the unemployed. He 
made a more moderate speech than was expected, but his only 
suggestions were shorter hours in dockyards, which would 
increase taxation; the limitation of Government contracts to 
the home market, which would instantly produce a “ring” of 
contractors; and the establishment of industrial colonies at 
home, which would either compete with regular industry, or 
be a costly system of outdoor relief. Sir J. Gorst contended 
that Mr. Keir Hardie was partially right, and that the Govern- 
ment ought to make of industrial depression at least the 
second question of the Session; and Mr. Mundella replied in 
the perfunctory and ineffectual speech described elsewhere. It 
contained no promise not already sketched out in the Queen’s 
Speech, except an offer of an additional year for education,— 
a great addition to present expenditure on that object. The 
amendment was negatived by 276 to 109, the latter number 
consisting, we presume, not of Members who agreed with Mr. 
Keir Hardie—the House is too intelligent for that—but of 
those who think industrial depression more important, at 
least in its political aspect, than the Government do. 


The amendment to the Address, moved by Mr. Jesse 
Collings on Wednesday, regretting that no measure had been 
announced in the Speech from the Throne for the relief of the 
agricultural labourers, was rejected by the large majority of 
84, Mr. Collings having apparently failed to satisfy the House 
that, with all that the new Government have on hand, they ought 
to be censured for not placing a measure to relieve agricultural 
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jabourers, in the front of the battle. Mr. Collings insisted 
chiefly on the duty of introducing into England the Acts passed 
in Ireland to provide labourers with decent cottages. But he 
did not expect, he said, any help from the Labour party, which 
was bound to the Government, and had been sub-let by the 
Government to the Irish Nationalist Party. Mr. Gladstone 
exerted himself to reply to Mr. Collings, and did so in a very 
effective speech, in which he bantered Mr. Collings (not, we 
think, justly) on having deserted the cause of labour during 
Lord Salisbury’s Administration. Listening to Mr. Jesse 
Collings reminded him, said the Prime Minister, of Baron 
Munchausen’s horn, in which the tunes had been frozen up, 
but which, when a thaw came on, emitted the frozen tunes 
in rapid succession. So, too, Mr. Jesse Collings’s sympathy 
with the agricultural labourer, which had been frozen 
during the last Administration, and so completely frozen, 
that he would not support even the Gladstonian pro- 
posal of a compulsory power for providing allotments, 
svas now, in the warmer air of Opposition, thawing again, 
and giving out in rapid succession all the old music. 
Mr. Collings obtained 228 votes, against 312 given for the 
Government,—many Unionists evidently absenting them- 
selves. Nor can we wonder at it. It was not a case for an 
amendment to the Address. 


This victory exalted the rather languid spirits of the 
Gladstonians to the point of what we may fairly regard as 
excessive glee. In the evening there was a sort of glorification 
meeting at the National Liberal Club, from which Mr. Glad- 
stone very wisely absented himself after the effort of the morn- 
ing; while Sir William Harcourt, Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, 
Mr. Mundella, Mr. Bryce, and Sir George Trevelyan united 
their voices in a passionate pwan to their absent leader, and 
danced a triumphant dance over the bodies of those whom they 
appeared to see in a vision as prostrate foes, especially the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Jesse Collings. 
As we have said in another column, we think the attack a 
somewhat unseemly one, and should have wished that Mr. 
Collings had made his speech without moving any amend- 
ment; but, of course, it is idle to regard an amendment of 
this kind as intended seriously for a vote of censure. It was 
an unwise, but not unnatural, revenge taken on Mr. Gladstone 
for availing himself of a somewhat similar amendment of Mr. 
Collings’s in 1886 to turn out the Salisbury Government, 
and then quietly shelving Mr. Collings’s allotment proposal 
directly it had served his purpose. Sir William Harcourt’s 
ecstasy of triumph was puerile, and even ridiculous. 


Mr. J. Redmond’s amendment to the Address, asking for 
the reconsideration of the cases of all prisoners convicted 
under Treason-Felony Acts who are or have been under- 
going punishment for offences arising out of insurrectionary 
movements connected with Ireland, was debated on Thursday 
night, and Mr. Redmond’s amendment was rejected by 397 
against 81 votes. All the Irish Home-rulers present, both 
Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite, are said to have voted for the 
amendment; but while the Parnellites spoke for it with 
vehemence, the Anti-Parnellites spoke for it with bated breath. 
There were also a few English Radical votes given for it. The 
event of the debate, however, was Mr. Asquith’s firm and 
admirable speech, which raised altogether the level of the 
appreciation of his political character in the House, and pointed 
him out as one of the most powerful of the future leaders of 
the Gladstonian Party. He declined entirely to treat a 
political motive as in any degree excusing crimes whose 
method was that of private assassination, instead of open war ; 
and he declared that he let out Egan on ticket-of-leave 
because, though the man was convicted of treason-felony by 
the most ample evidence, he had already suffered eight and 
three-quarter years’ punishment for that; while the evidence 
connecting him with the intention to use dynamite bombs was 
of an exceedingly dubious and inadequate character. Mr. 
Balfour cordially recognised the firmness and candour of Mr. 
Asquith’s speech, and spoke of him with all the respect due to 
an antagonist in whose manliness and integrity of purpose he 
could not but feel an honest pride. 


The London County Council has failed in its endeavour 
to smuggle the London Improvement Rate through Par- 
liament as a private Bill. This is the measure under 
which a sp2cial Income-tax not exceeding fourpence in 








the pound is to be placed upon the owners of London 
freeholds. On Thursday, the Speaker decided that, under 
the provisions of Standing Order 194, all Bills promoted 
by the London County Council, containing power to raise 
money, must be introduced as Public Bills. This Bill 
did not simply confer power to increase rates, but to im- 
pose a new rate upon persons hitherto exempt; and 
it must be introduced as a public measure, and, there- 
fore, freely debated. It is difficult to understand how the 
Council’s advisers can have entertained any doubt upon the 
subject. Be the new taxation just or otherwise, it is entirely 
new both in principle and method; and as it increases Im- 
perial taxation on a class, it must be discussed on the grounds 
of public policy. The Council might as well ask for a private 
Bill enabling them to levy Income-tax on all Consols owned 
by Londoners, and we rather wonder they did not doit. The 
Government must bring in the Bill, and not a step should be 
taken until the number and position of London freeholders is 
ascertained. The notion that the county is owned by half-a- 
dozen great peers is unfounded. They own many of the richer 
blocks, but we doubt if they own as much, in regard to the 
number of tenants, as the Insurance Offices and Building 
Societies. 


The Westminster Gazette, the new evening Liberal paper, 
which seems to us as good as evening papers are, invites com- 
ment on its colour,a shade of green, which Carlyle would 
probably have considered a compliment to Robespierre’s com- 
plexion. The managers, however, consider it restful to the 
eyes, and therefore easy to read. We do not. Green is rest- 
ful undoubtedly; but if the managers will look at coal-dust 
on a meadow, they will see that black upon green is not. 
Readers want to see the letters easily, not the paper. Pink 
paper blurs the types much less; but the colour which of all 
others throws ink into best relief is saffron-yellow. It is 
abominably ugly; but if the editor of the Westminster Gazette 
will look at any of the Sanscrit manuscripts on arsenicated 
paper in the British Museum, he will see that intense yellow 
throws up even fine black lines. There is another shade, 
a kind of putty colour, used by Mr. Quaritch in his wonder- 
fully cheap Arabic edition of the Koran, which makes type 
quite strangely clear. It may, however, require a special ink. 


On Monday, the Duke of York presided at the dinner of the 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
This Society is the work of the Rev. B. Waugh, who has 
really made, aud almost in himself constituted, the Society, 
since it is his wise zeal and exemplary discretion that have 
gained for it its success. The Duke of York made an excellent 
chairman, and delivered an easy, terse, and effective little 
speech, ina manner which gave promise of a capable and 
self-possessed character in one who is some day probably 
to be King of England. He quoted from Mr. Asquith’s 
recent and masterly speech on behalf of this Society, and 
pointed out that 96 per cent. of its prosecutions have resulted 
in convictions, which proves completely how very careful the 
inspectors of the Society are in the sifting of the 
evidence against those whom they prosecute. The Duke 
also mentioned that 66,000 children (mostly little), have been 
saved from suffering by the work of this Society, an achieve- 
ment of the short infancy of a Society which is itself, we 
believe, but eight years old. 








On Thursday, in the Chancery Division, Mr. Justice 
Stirling gave judgment in the “missing-word” case. He 
held the competition to have been an illegal lottery, and 
that all the competitors were entitled to take legal action 
for the recovery of their shillings. The fund lodged in 
Court might either be paid back to Mr. Pearson, or else 
left in Court, in which case, of course, its ultimate destination 
would be the extinction of a portion of the National Debt. 
The announcement that the competitors may sue Mr. Pearson 
for their shillings is not very likely to be acted on. Who will 
spend £12 to get twelve pence? The best plan would be for Mr. 
Pearson to devote the money toacharity. If he decides to 
do this, he cannot choose a better than the Society for the 
Protection of Children. They want money badly, and the 
work they have undertaken to do is of the utmost importance. 

Bank Rate, 2} per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99}. 
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i: 
MR. GLADSTONE’S TASK. 


N Mondar, Mr. Gladstone is to make his last great 
effort to prevent the political fusion of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by the construction of an elaborate structure 
of political locks and sluices, which will tax all his powers 
of political engineering, and, we feel sure, tax them in 
vain. We can never sufficiently lament that he has added 
to the labours of Hercules with which his later life has 
been burdened, not a few of which were really splendid 
successes, this latest and most hopeless task of all, which 
must doom his great career to end in something like a 
tragic failure,—not merely the Quixotism of a tilting 
against windmills, but that less fascinating Quixotism 
which has transformed, in his imagination, agrarian 
terrorists into “babes and sucklings” to whom a divine 
strength is ordained. However, it is now too late to turn 
back. Mr. Gladstone must deliver his last charge against 
works which even he cannot carry. And we will, in 
anticipation of his great speech, point out to our readers 
what the insuperable obstacles are on which he has pledged 
himself to deliver his great but fruitless assault. 

He has to satisfy and organise Irish nationalism, and 
yet, as he promised in the Queen’s Speech, to devise a 
Constitution which will “furnish additional securities to 
the strength and union of the Empire.” That isa political 
problem of no ordinary difficulty, since whatever he does 
in one direction, he will undo by advancing in the other. 
He has already stimulated the Particularism of every dis- 
tinct section of the people, a Particularism which is now 
bearing fruit in the separate organisation of the Welsh 
Members, and the cries of woe from the Scotch, who can 
neither endure the increasing impatience of Parliament 
with local Scotch business, nor persuade themselves to 
sanction any exclusion of Scotch influence from the rich 
field of English and Imperial enterprise. He has to secure 
Trish nationalism against the practical interference and 
meddling of the Imperial Parliament, and yet, at the same 
time, to assert and maintain the abstract right to interfere 
with courage and even emphasis. He has to reconcile the 
representation of Ireland at Westminster with the refusal 
to let Great Britain be represented in Dublin. He has 
either to solve a problem which he himself, when seven years 
younger than he now is, thought so unmanageable, that it 
surpassed the wit of man,—namely, to draw a clear dis- 
tinction between Irish and Imperial affairs,—or, if he does 
not attempt that, he has to persuade the English people 
deliberately to bow their necks to a monstrous injustice. 
And again, if he adopts the former alternative, he has to 
organise anew English and Imperial Administrations, 
so that it shall be possible for England to be ruled by 
one party in the State, while the Union is ruled by the 
other. Further, he has to instal in power across the 
Channel a party which has left no stone unturned to 
undermine the laws of property and to defy the traditions 
of English policy, and to make believe very much that 
this will be far from a risky,—nay, a tranquillising and re- 
assuring course. Most paradoxical of all, Mr. Gladstone 
has to persuade Ulster either to accept a rule which will 
seem to her a gross and bitter humiliation, without multi- 
plying the internal feuds in Ireland; or to mortify the 
excited nationalism of Ireland by withholding from the 
new régime the most prosperous and most powerful pro- 
vince in Ireland, and so wounding the very pride of 
patriotism which it is sought to revive. If Mr. Gladstone 
can do all this, he is the greatest political conjuror of the 
age. He will show himself able to surmount obstacles 
which reach above the clouds, and to attain peace by 
stimulating all the worst jealousies of the hour. 

And beyond all this, Mr. Gladstone ought to show,— 
what, we fear, that instead of showing, he will take for 
granted, though it is one of the weakest points in his case, 
—that Irish political life is not developing far more effec- 
tively and satisfactorily for its own sake, under the con- 
ditions of free political competition with English political 
life, than it is at all likely to develop, if Mr. Gladstone has 
his way, and Ireland is thrown back into a separate 
political compartment of her own. Nothing seems to us 
more conspicuous than the advantage the Irish Members 
have gained during the last seven years by the necessity they 
have heen under of agitating in Great Britain in order 


doubt, that Irish constituencies, though they let the 
priests dictate to them how they shall vote, would 
never be guilty of the coarse corruption to which English 
electorates submit themselves,—in other words, of votin 

just as the man who can provide them the neon 
number of treats and Saturday excursions and illustrated 
lectures and gratuitous musical entertainments, would 
have them vote. We fully believe that Irish constituencies 
are less open to material bribes of this kind than Enelish 
constituencies, though they are more open to super. 
stitious influence and the dictation of the priest; and 
long may they remain so. We agree with the Irish 
agitators that priestly dictation is the less ignoble 
political influence of the two, though it is not a legitimate 
one. But the competition of the Irish politicians with 
the more material and even (if you like) the more vulgar 
political mind of England has done them good, has 
sobered and weighted them, has put common-sense into 
their speeches and taken gasconading out of them; has 
made of them comparatively reasonable thinkers, who,. 
instead of appealing to the wilder imagination, have 
learned to appeal to our political instinct and sagacity 
and the homely Saxon self-interest. The Irish rhetoric 
has improved as much under the discipline as a wild 
Irish mare improves when yoked between two steady 
roadsters of English breed. The political discipline which 
the Irish most need is just what their Members get by the 
necessity, which Mr. Gladstone is, unfortunately, en- 
deavouring to remove, of bringing over English con- 
stituencies to their own mind. What they need is the 
habit of co-operating with our no doubt stupider, but also 
more sagacious and less fanciful, political mind ; and we 
see the result in the speeches of these Irish canvassers on 
English, as compared with their speeches on Irish, soil. The 
former are speeches which push aside the threats and the 
incitements and the political terrorism of the shillelagh and 
the bomb, and aim at putting arguments derived from 
national self-interest in a straightforward and common- 
place, even though frequently a humorous, way; while 
the latter are still full of hectoring and covert threats, and 
impatience of compromise, and the notion that it is easier 
to frighten than to persuade. What the Gascons gained 
from the Alsatians in France, the Irish have gained from 
the English in England; and yet that is just what Mr. 
Gladstone wishes to deprive them of, by relegating them 
to their own insular solitude. According to our notion, 
Mr. Parnell, though he improved the discipline of his Irish 
followers by imposing on them the self-denying ordinance 
that they should refuse all offers of patronage under 
English Ministers, injured, instead of developing, them as. 
politicians so long as they sat apart and sullen, and. 
attempted no appeal to English notions of justice and 
expediency. But the moment they entered upon a sys- 
tematic English canvass, they began to improve, and have 
since gained as much by their alliance with the Glad- 
stonians as the Gladstonians have lost. Now, what we 
wish to see is the continuation and development of this Irish 
appeal to English constituencies, which now professes to be 
merely temporary, and limited solely to the purpose of carry- 
ing Home-rule. What we desire is to see it made permanent, 
so that Irish politicians shall always find that, for any great 
and conspicuous change, they must carry not only the 
fluid and fluctuating opinion of Ireland with them, but 
also the stolid and stable English opinion. Nothing would 
do them more good. Indeed, nothing has done them more 
good already. If Mr. Gladstone succeeds in compelling 
Irishmen to retreat once more, as regards at least all Irish 
questions, into their Irish solitudes, and in breaking off 
all co-operation with their duller and more earthly English 
compatriots, he will do them more harm than any glorifi- 
cation of Irish nationalism can possibly compensate. 
We have no jealousy at all of Irish nationalism so 
long as it is confined to the moderate Scotch limits, and 
is duly subordinate to the greater nationality of the United 
Kingdom. But that due subordination is just what it 
needs to make it worth anything, and that is what, of 
late years, it has been gaining from the mere necessity 
of securing English votes for sanctioning this mischievous 
retreat into the old isolation. What is needed is a 
remedy just the antithesis of Mr. Gladstone’s,—not Irish 
segregation, but the blending of the dreamy Irish 





idealism with English common-sense, the remedy which 
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tone was steadily and wisely applying till 
al cn he suddenly turned round and proposed 
that fatal concession to the Irish dreamers which has 
hitherto heightened every Irish misery, and has pro- 
duced but one good effect, and that only temporary and 
accidental, the necessity of trying to obtain the consent of 
England to a step which England should for ever refuse; 
though if the Irish can be persuaded to give up the end, 
and adopt the means for obtaining, not this single revolu- 
tion in method which is wholly injurious, but all the more 
substantial reforms which Ireland really needs, she would 
take a longer step in advance in her political evolution 
than any imaginable Constitutional change could ever 
secure her. Mr. Gladstone, for the last seven years, has 
peen quite off the track of legitimate Irish advance. 





THE RECENT ELECTIONS. 


HE events of the week strongly confirm the view we 
T expressed last Saturday as to the failure of the 
Government to embody in proposals the latent wish of the 
community for a further advance in the philanthropic direc- 
tion. They have caught up too many bits of schemes, 
some of them the subjects of bitter contention among those 
who are to benefit by them, and their proposals have con- 
sequently excited no enthusiasm. To use a bit of expres- 
sive slang, they have not “caught on.” It was after the 
publication of the Queen’s Speech that the Radicals were 
defeated in Huddersfield; that they lost half their 
majority in Burnley ; that in Rochester they had not—and 
this in the very beginning of a Parliament—spirit enough 
to risk a contest; and that in Halifax the Labour 
Party revolted. It is true that excuses are offered in 
most of these cases; but let us admit them all, and still 
the broad fact remains unchanged. Grant that in 
Huddersfield the Tory organisation has been excep- 
tionally good; that in Burnley there was a Labour 
quarrel, which impeded Liberal voting; that Rochester 
had determined to give Lord Salisbury’s son his fair 
chance of a political career, and still nothing is conceded. 
If the proposals of the Government had really excited the 
people—as, for example, Mr. Gladstone excited them by 
his just condemnation of the Bulgarian atrocities—all 
those excuses for voting on the Unionist side would have 
been valueless, drowned in the roar of a convinced and 
enthusiastic multitude. As it is, nobody who did not 
care before begins to care because of the promises of 
the Government; but either follows his local leaders as 
in Huddersfield, or indulges his piques as in Burnley, 
or enjoys, as in Rochester, an opportunity of expressing a 
kindness for a race that he respects. The Government has 
not only not fired the prairie; it has damped the grass. 
The Unionists have a fresh chance even in difficult places ; 
and the perception of that fact will undoubtedly give 
them a new courage and energy to resist what, till these 
elections, many of them have thought to be “the voice of 
the People.” The Government have tried to express that 
voice ; tried, with a certain unscrupulousness and readiness, 
to postpone their own beliefs ; but they have not succeeded. 

Precisely the same defect is apparent in the debates on 
agricultural distress, and on Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion for 
the benefit of the unemployed. On both, the Ministry 
almost necessarily triumphed in divisions; but it was at 
the price of confessing that they could do nothing, except, 
indeed, create District Councils, which will be talking- 
shops, possibly useful, possibly useless, but in no case 
remedies operative, except by slow degrees, after careful 
inquiry and infinite disputation and disappointment. The 
unemployed want help now, or say they do; but the only 
things the Government give them are a Labour Department, 
which will do nothing except increase information ; and 
an inquiry into the Poor-Law, which, even if energetically 
conducted, can hardly report under two years. Mr. 
Mundella says, indeed, that the Government has brought 
in four Labour Bills, one dealing “ with the hours of rail- 
way servants, another with the notification of accidents, 
another with conciliation in Labour disputes, and another 
with employers’ liability ;” that a fifth would be added 
raising the educational term one year, and that then the 
Government would deal with the liquor traffic, which is a 
cause of constant distress. But what has all that to do 
with the unemployed ? ‘They are not railway servants, 
they cannot claim compensation for accidents, they have 
no Labour disputes, they want to send their children out 








to work, not to learn, and they are craving for something 
to eat and drink, not for laws to shut up little beer- 
shops. It is almost absurd to offer hungry men such 
things ; as absurd as to suppose that agricultural distress; 
which arises from bad crops, low prices, and shameful 
housing, can be cured or touched by the creation of more 
Councils. 

Be it repeated, we are not blaming the Government for 
their failure. It is only a failure to do the impossible. 
They cannot alter the quantity of sunshine, or prevent 
American freeholders from selling their corn at a loss in 
order to pay their mortgages, or find remunerative work 
when demand fails, or prevent a per-centage of the popula- 
tion from being distressed or unhappy or deserving 
objects of relief. They can keep them from starving, and 
they do so, but they can do very little more. They 
are right in inquiring about the Poor-Law, any relaxa- 
tion in which may demoralise half England. They are 
right in their educational reform, though it will be: 
terribly eccstly, for the present time of study is per- 
ceptibly too short for a generation of poor children 
which has not yet acquired, as the Scotch and the 
prosperous have, the transmissible habit of learning 
quickly. For all we know, a majority of their little 
Labour Bills may be good Bills, and we entirely believe 
that they bring them forward with excellent intentions. 
But then these performances, even if realised—and the 
Home-rule Bill stops them all—are not the promises on 
which they rode into power. Those promises, uttered on 
all Radical platforms, and endorsed by all Radical 
newspapers, composed, taken together, a programme 
which a large part of the country eagerly accepted,. 
and which meant that a dead heave upwards was 
to be given to the condition of the very poor. No 
such dead heave is given by the Ministry, or can 
be given. It was given once, when we abolished the 
Corn-Laws ; but there is no mighty grievance of that kind 
remaining to be removed, and what further is to be done 
must be done by a slow and steady pressure, taking years. 
Mr. Keir Hardie, in practice, fails as completely as the 
Government he tried to censure. We have read his speech 
without the slightest prejudice, for we start with the 
admission that unskilled labour is insufficiently paid ; but 
we can find in it no practical suggestion whatever. His 
Labour colonies are really clubs of unskilled men set to do 
unnecessary municipal work, which is a ruinous device alike 
for them and the ratepayer, or set to cultivate the ground 
which, even if they could cultivate it, would not repay the 
cost. Itis, therefore, a plan for giving large outdoor relief 
under pretence of giving work, and it has failed whenever it 
has been tried. There is nothing else in his suggestions, the 
truth being that an industrial Utopia, even of a moderate 
or mean kind, is unattainable, except through patient and 
prolonged effort, which does not strike the imagination. 
You might as well decree sunshine, as prosperity to agri-. 
culture; and in that, and all other kinds of labour, there 
will remain always a residuum of the feeble, the sick, the 
weak-minded, and the incurably lazy, large enough to con- 
stitute an army dependent on the community for permission. 
to survive. The Radicals, who know this truth perfectly 
well, ignore it when they are out of power; they trade on 
the undying hope of a millennium, which is found, like an 
instinct, in all races and all countries; and as when in 
power they cannot produce one, they reap the consequences 
we are now beginning to see. They may get wiser plans 
by-and-by,—a public work, for example, that really repaye 
fluctuating labour, like the Dutch dyke system ; or they may 
devise some plan that will soften and yet restrict the opera- 
tion of the Poor-Law; but the practicable yet enormous 
scheme which will suddenly raise the lowest of the people 
—as, for example, many of the education fanatics formerly 
believed that education would do—is a baseless dream. 
Mr. Keir Hardie should ask Mr. Mundella to procure for 
him the statistics of the “tramps” in the United States ; 
the unemployed who wander from village to village, half- 
dead of wretchedness, in a country where every man 
who chooses can seat himself on the land, and where 
there is at least one form of labour, wood-cutting, which is 
open to all, and never ends. If he is a genuine philan- 
thropist, which we are not doubting, he need not despair, 
for the world can be made better, but only by obedience: 
to the rigid law, that he who sows the seed must wait 
patiently for the harvest. Corn will not grow one minute 
the quicker because those who sow it are shivering with 
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hunger. The Government wish to raise the impression 
that they can accelerate the process by quantities of hot 
breath ; but implacable Nature is undisturbed by their 
efforts, and even the hopeful will presently see that in this 
contest there is, without the aid of time, no victory. The 
larger and vaguer the promises at a General Election, the 
greater the loss at by-elections. 





THE EXULTANT GLADSTONIANS. 


IR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S and his colleagues’ 
screams of triumph at the National Liberal Club 
on Wednesday, because the not very real amendments 
on the Address had been defeated by adequate and 
once at least by much more than adequate majorities, 
sound more like the wild “hooroosh” of Donnybrook 
Fair, than the satisfaction of the House of Com- 
mons. It is certain that the Gladstonians are infected 
not a little by the emotions, no less than by the morals, 
of their close Irish allies. And there is a pathetic 
simplicity about this premature delight at the issue of a 
few preliminary skirmishes which have not even been so 
much as veconnaissances in force. For our own parts, were 
we not inclined to fear that the Conservatives are already 
beginning to betray that dread of the new and heavy fine 
on their purses which a fresh appeal to the country would in- 
volve, a dread of which we warned our readers a few weeks 
ago, we should be inclined to approve these preliminary 
checks to the ardour of premature and rather partisan 
attacks on the Government, administered in the debate 
on the Address. If they be due to the feeling,—as, we 
think, the legitimate feeling,—that the Government should 
be encouraged to lay their full policy before the country 
with the least possible delay, we should be heartily glad to 
find that such a feeling prevails. For our own part, we 
agree with Mr. Gladstone that it is quite a mistake to 
censure the Ministry for not having gone further in the 
multiplication of promises which no one believes that they 
can perform. The Government are well aware that no 
remedy for the extreme depression of agriculture has been 
suggested, or can be suggested, which would warrant it in 
postponing the full declaration of its Irish policy for a 
single week; nay, that no remedy for the exodus of labour 
from the rural districts has been suggested, or can be 
suggested, which would warrant the Government in delay- 
ing its declaration of Irish policy for a single week. It 
may be true, as Mr. Jesse Collings says, that the English 
labourers ought to have all the benefit of the Irish Acts 
for improving the cottages of the agricultural population. 
But, in the first place, there is every reason to believe that 
even if such Acts were passed, the exodus would go on,— 
it arises, we believe, from causes which the improve- 
ment of their cottages would not seriously affect,— 
and in the next place, as Mr. Collings himself admitted, 
a very great improvement is taking place in many of 
the English counties without any legislation at all. 
Besides, the claims of the Home-rule Bill on Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government are paramount over all other 
claims, and it is a great mistake first to censure him (as we 
think most justly) for his reluctance to confide to the 
country frankly his Irish policy, and then to find him 
excuses and, more than excuses,—justifications,—for delay. 
Every thinking statesman knows that the complaints which 
have been made of the number and magnitude of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s promises are just, and that if this be so, to complain 
in addition of the number and magnitude of his omissions, 
is unjust. It is unfortunate that we should have begun to 
fight at all before the real battle can be joined. There will 
be enough hard conflict then to make either party repent 
the expenditure of surplus energy on mere recriminations. 
We do not at all deny that Mr. Gladstone’s use of the 
agricultural labourers’ question to expel the Government 
of 1885 from power was an unscrupulous use, and was 
shown to be so by his complete indifference to it on his 
accession to power. But that is no reason for imitating 
his error. And, comparatively short as the debate on the 
Address seems likely to be,—apparently it will have ter- 
minated within the fortnight,—we could have wished that 
it had been shorter, and that none of the legitimate com- 
plaints made by the Opposition had been pushed to a 
division at all. Everything waits for the Irish Bill, and 
the Opposition should have done all in their power to 
encourage its production, its discussion, the careful sifting 
of all its proposals, and the illustration of its true signifi- 
cance before every electorate in the Kingdom. 








While so far agreeing with the Government, it is almost 
pathetic to notice the premature exultation with which they 
rejoice over the very reasonable reluctance of the Opposition 
to muster their forces for these displays of partisan wrath 
How great must have been the Gladstonians’ fear of 
the real conflict, when they are so disproportionately over. 
joyed that a mere trial of strength has failed to break 
their ranks. For our own parts, we are very well pleased 
that it isso. We should not profit in the least by findin 
out that the Welsh Members are disaffected, or thet 
the Labour Members are half-hearted towards Mr. Glad. 
stone. It could be nothing but a misfortune to complicate 
the issue by such evidence not of the strength of the 
Unionists, but of the mutual jealousies of the Home. 
rulers. What good would it be to us to know, if 
it were so, that the Welsh Members, though eager 
perhaps, for a Home-rule of their own, are so angry 
that Church Disestablishment is not taken up seriously 
at once, that they have no objection to mortify the 
Government by abstaining from the division? We 
do not want to expose the indifference of real,— 
and, perhaps, even exaggerated,—Home-rulers to the 
Government of their choice, but rather to elicit the true 
and patriotic fears of those who tremble at disintegration, 
—at the dangers which lie before the country,—when once 
those dangers are plainly visible. What good could it be to 
Unionists as Unionists to show, if it were possible to show, 
that Mr. Keir Hardie and his party, though well disposed 
to give Ireland her way, care less about pleasing the Irish 
Home-rulers than frightening the Government into what 
is called Labour legislation? We should only thereby win 
a temporary victory, which might at any moment be re- 
versed just when a reverse would be most fatal. What 
we want is to clear up the mind of the country on Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy,—which Sir George Trevelyan, in his 
speech at the National Liberal Club, openly admits to 
involve, logically at least, and, to his mind, to involve 
practically, real Home-rule all round,—in other words, the 
restoration of the Heptarchy with a federal Government at 
top. We want to know what the country says to a policy of 
that kind,—the turning back of our history, the loss of all 
our Constitutional traditions, the beginning of a new era 
which it would be almost reasonable to mark, as the French 
did their revolutionary period, by new names for the 
months and a new commencement of the federal period 
superseding the old Anno Domini reckoning. We should 
not find out that, or approach to finding out that, by dis- 
playing the mutual animosities of Welsh Disestablishers, 
Scotch Disestablishers, and English Labour Members. 

We cannot, then, at all regret the failure of these pre- 
mature attacks upon the Government. But, at the same 
time, the exultation of the Ministerialists does seem to 
us astoundingly excessive. They have defeated what 
should never have been attempted, and they take it as an 
omen that they can carry what should never have been pro- 
posed. We trust that they will be disappointed. When 
the country comes to realise with Sir George Trevelyan that, 
both logically and prospectively, Mr. Gladstone’s measure 
means dissecting the United Kingdom as it is dissected in 
a dissected map, we hope and believe that there will be 
one loud cry of astonishment and dismay. That is what 
we want to elicit; and, as for these premature efforts to 
mortify the Government because it has not multiplied its 
unreal promises beyond all measure, we can only say that 
we regret them, and are not sorry to see them fail. 





LORD ROSEBERY. 


iG is quite evident that Lord Rosebery is a most im- 
portant personage in her Majesty’s Government. The 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs has always occupied a leading 
position in the Administration ; but just now a number of 
circumstances combine to accentuate his separate respon- 
sibility. Under customs which have existed for many 
years—certainly ever since the triangular duel between 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, and the Prince 
Consort—the Foreign Secretary, though, of course, per- 
sonally responsible for every step he takes, has been a 
good deal controlled by an informal Committee, consisting 
of the Queen, the Premier, and usually one other Member 
of the Cabinet. In the present instance, however, the 
Queen probably trusts Lord Rosebery with something 
more than perfunctory confidence; the Cabinet is singu- 
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foreign politics, Lord Kimberley being its only Member 
whom any one would think of for an Embassy; and the 
Premier is burdened, at a vast age, not only with a grand 
Constitutional change proposed by himself, and rejected by 
England, but with a Leadership of the House of Commons, 
which, however considerate the Members may be, cannot be 
wholly devolved, and is not devolved, on other men. When- 
ever the storm grows fierce at Westminster, Mr. Gladstone 
must, at all events, be visible on the bridge. Mr. Glad- 
stone, therefore, interferes in the Foreign Office as little 
as he can. Itis quite clear, for instance, from his language 
on Friday week, and other incidents, that he did not even 
know what had been done about Uganda; was not aware 
that Sir Gerald Portal, besides his authority as Commis- 
sioner of Inquiry, had, as Commissioner in Eastern Africa, 
definite powers in Uganda; that, in fact, Uganda being 
within the British sphere, and therefore witain his Com- 
mission, he could govern there if needful for a time, almost 
as completely as in Zanzibar. That fact gravely modifies 
the character of his mission, is, in fact, its primary factor; 
and the ignorance of the Premier shows that Lord Rosebery 
in such matters is practically expected to make his own 
arrangements, and succeed as best he can. He is not per- 
sonally exposed to the irregular interpellations of the House 
of Commons, and though, of course, when affairs are 
serious, or affect votes in Parliament, he is bound to ask 
and attend to the ideas of the general Cabinet, we take it 
that, in the absence of great experts, the Cabinet is not 
likely to be very decisive in its opposition to the Foreign 
Secretary. 

All this creates a great position for Lord Rosebery, and 
it must be pleasant to his opponents as well as his friends 
—that is, if they care for the country more than for party 


victories—to see that he exhibits the qualities which justify 


his departmental dictatorship. He was, no doubt, expected 
by both parties to do so, but their faith was based in some 
measure on an impression, rather than on concrete evidence 
such as is now before them in the papers from Egypt and 
Uganda. Nobody who knows anything of politics doubts 
Lord Rosebery’s abilities, his rapidity of insight, or his 
readiness in debate; but the papers on recent transacticns 
in Uganda and Egypt show that he possesses other, and 
perhaps more valuable, qualities than these. He can 
decide, for instance, rapidly and decisively on a large course 
of action. Uganda, for example, does not involve any 
dangers of the ordinary kind. The Negroes there can 
do very little to us, and of the great Governments of 
the world only two are interested in its fate, and of these 
one—the German—helped to place it in our hands; and 
the other—France—explicitly declares that Uganda is 
beyond its sphere of influence, and that it has no wish 
or object there, except the good treatment of the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. Nevertheless, owing to 
feeling at home, where whole sections of the dominant 
party are furious about the matter, the Uganda ques- 
tion required careful steering; and Lord Rosebery, in 
making up his mind clearly as to what had best be done, 
showed great decision. He sent the officer legally respon- 
sible for affairs in East Africa to the spot, with as free a 
hand as a British Government can give. Sir Gerald 
Portal is not to be, as was at first asserted, a mere reporter. 
He is to settle all burning questions, define our attitude 
towards the King, quiet religious broils, prevent all 
massacres, ascertain the responsibilities and powers of the 
Chartered Company, and then advise on the best course to 
be permanently pursued. That is decisive policy, and the 
same spirit has been shown in Egypt. Nothing can be 
imagined more annoying or more dangerous than the 
Khedive’s action, which, as Lord Rosebery told the French 
Ambassador, might have created “a popular excitement, 
[in the midst of which] some insult might be offered to the 
British uniform or the British flag, which might compel an 
intervention of a very different and more formidable 
character—one, indeed, that might raise the Egyptian 
Question in its most acute phase.” Nevertheless, Lord 
Rosebery, receiving a consent to his proposals from the 
Cabinet, acted at once and with energy, telegraphing to 
Lord Cromer instructions which, though couched in diplo- 
matic phrase, were perfectly well understood, both by the 
British Resident and the Khedive, to mean that the pre- 
rogative claimed would not be tolerated, even if force had 
ultimately to be employed. Considering the situation of 
Europe, the morbid sensitiveness of France, and the con- 
siderable divergencies in English opinion on Egypt, that 


was as prompt and effective a course of action as could 
have been expected from Lord Palmerston. No vague 
phrases were employed, and no reservations made; but 
Lord Cromer was empowered to act, and promised, when 
he had acted, the necessary troops. Great Britain, in fact, 
faced the risk at once, and compelled the Khedive to re- 
consider and amend his resolutions. 

The mode of action, too, is, in another respect, credit- 
able to Lord Rosebery. He is not, judging from these 
two sets of despatches, either jealous of his agents, or 
afraid to trust them. In Egypt, he accepts Lord Cromer’s 
advice without hesitation, or delay, or reserve, and defends 
his action, when it is impugned by the French Govern- 
ment, in the most unqualified manner, declaring, for 
instance, that the British Government cannot be re- 
sponsible for the safety of all foreigners in Egypt as it is 
now held to be, and yet be restricted as to the troops it 
shall employ. And in Uganda he practically makes Sir 
Gerald Portal, for the purposes of his mission, which are 
most extensive purposes, the British Government. After 
telling him to settle all about the seventy treaties which, it 
appears, are in existence with native chiefs, to prevent re- 
ligious broils, to encourage commerce, to secure missionary 
enterprise, and to help in suppressing the slave-trade, Lord 
Rosebery adds :—‘ A mission to Central Africa cannot, of 
course, be conducted according to ordinary precedent ; the 
infrequency and difficulty of communication may require 
a latitude beyond what is usual, and in entrusting to 
you these important duties, her Majesty’s Government 
reckon with full confidence on your meeting with 
firmness and caution every occasion that may arise.” 
It may be said that the circumstances compel this con- 
fidence in subordinate agents, and as regards Uganda 
that is true; but Lord Rosebery registers his confidence, 
and thus doubles his subordinate’s freedom of action. 
Foreign Ministers, even on the Continent, are most un- 
willing to commit themselves in this way ; and the degree 
to which each statesman will do it, marks more, perhaps, 
than any peculiarity, difference of character, The English 
agent generally has the nerve to “take the responsibility ” 
of new action, but it makes all the difference in the world, 
| both to him and his superior at home, whether he has 
written permission to go beyond instructions. If he has 
not, part at least of the blame falls to his share, and he 
may even be repudiated ; while if he has, the whole burden 
of defence must be borne by a superior, who must be loyal 
to his subordinate in order to defend himself. 

Finally, it is pleasant to see a British Foreign Secretary 
who can, when needful, without saying one indiscreet word, 
defeat a foreign Ambassador in discussion in the closet. 
M. Waddington, skilful diplomatist as he is, and with all 
his anxiety to be more French than the French because he 
has a British name, could not hold his own at all with 
Lord Rosebery in the argument about Egypt. He was dis- 
posed, on January 18th, to be a little high and mighty, and 
handed in “a formal protest ” from his Government against 
the action of Lord Cromer with regard to the nomination of 
Fakhri Pasha as Prime Minister, complaining that it was 
“high-handed” and “ unprecedented.” In Egypt, was the 
reply, there had been some high-handedness, but it had been 
“on the part of the Khedive, who, without notice, warning, 
or consultation, had selected as his Prime Minister a person 
notoriously unfitted for the position. To admit such a 
pretension would be to deprive the British Occupation of 
any reason for existence, as it would open the door to the 
very maladministration to prevent which this country 
had, in concert with France, intervened in Egypt. For, 
as a matter of fact, if his Highness had ‘carte blanche’ 
to appoint whom he pleased to any post in the Admini- 
stration, beginning at the top, there would be no safe- 
guard whatever against the return of the worst abuses 
which existed under the régime of the ex-Khedive Ismail.” 
There was no precedent, because Khedive Tewfik had 
been loyal to his promise to take advice, and consequently 
no necessity had arisen, and after all, Lord Cromer had only 
entered a protest ; and, remarked Lord Rosebery with gentle 
but incisive irony, ‘‘ when his Excellency (M. Waddington) 
called to mind the express object for which he had sought 
the present interview, he could hardly contend that a protest 
was in itself a high-handed proceeding.” Altogether, the 
“papers” on Egypt and Uganda are most satisfactory, 
and we have pleasure in acknowledging that in one de- 
partment Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which we so often 
have to criticise from the point of view of serious deprecia- 
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tion, has deserved well of the country. It is not in Foreign 
Affairs that it truckles to enemies, as in the liberation of the 
Gweedore prisoners; or yields to the craving for votes, as 
in the matter of the Welsh Church; or meets impossible 
claims, as in most Labour affairs, with a request for 
further and more official information. It has secured 
a competent Foreign Secretary, with sufficient nerve; 
and, after all, it is competence and nerve as much as ad- 
herence to a special policy, which the country seeks to find 
in those who administer its affairs. There is a want of 
pith and energy in many of our public men of the present 
day, which disconcerts their supporters much more than 
anything they do or say, more especially as it is exaggerated 
in the public eye by their reluctance, in dread of possible 
voters, to speak ouf, and a desire to take refuge from 
opinion in meaningless platitudes, supposed to be generally 
believed. You may, however, write ail the mottoes you 
like on a windbag, and still there is nothing in it but 
wind. They do not think, either on the Continent or in 
Egypt, that Lord Rosebery is a windbag; and that implies 
that the voice of Great Britain, usually raised on the side 
of right, will retain the weight which naturally belongs to 
-its character and its resources. 





THE LATEST INCIDENT IN FRANCE. 


VT is difficult to conceive anything more characteristic 

of France, of her genius, and of her weakness, than 
the incident which occurred in the Chamber on Wednesday. 
Everybody had been saying that the resource which 
France now lacked was a civilian who inspired confidence, 
and who, without upsetting the Republic, might replace 
M. Carnot if it should be necessary to dispense with the 
President as too weak to deal with the corruption which 
has tainted the political class. This was not the comment, 
be it remembered, of foreigners, who might secretly rejoice 
in the misfortunes of France, but of Frenchmen, un- 
doubtedly patriotic, who had swept the political field with 
minute observation, and turned away in despair of finding 
-a candidate fit for power. As suddenly and unexpectedly 
as if France were an operatic stage, a man has disclosed 
himself, and has been hailed by the whole Chamber, and, 
for all we know, before this time by the whole people, 
as competent to occupy the Presidential Chair. The 
Chamber had met on Wednesday in a hot, angry, yet 
apprehensive mood. The investigating Magistrate, M. 
Franqueville, had declared M. Rouvier not liable to 
prosecution, and Paris, which does not believe in the 
independence of Magistrates, was full of uproar, fury, and 
slander. The exception was, on the face of it, a strange 
one, as M. Rouvier admitted taking 50,000 fr. from the 
funds of the Panama Canal, though he alleged that it was 
used to supplement secret-service funds; and opinion, 
gangrened by the long controversy, held that he had been 
declared guiltless at the instigation of the Government 
because they feared that, if pushed to the wall, he 
would reveal too many secrets of the national Treasury 
2nd its financial methods. M. Goussot, therefore, a 
Boulangist and a bitter enemy of the Opportunists, rose 
to ask whether the Government intended to prosecute 
M. Rouvier, “ who had acknowledged the receipt of 
money from Baron de Reinach.” He does not appear to 
have been impressive ; and M. Bourgeois, the Minister of 
Justice, made a rather conventional reply, declaring that 
the question was only a political manceuvre, and that the 
suatter was in the hands of justice and must remain there, 
as the Government could do nothing further without 
assailing the independence of the Magistracy. This meant, 
of course, that no further proceedings would be taken 
against M. Rouvier. The Deputies, though angry and 
dissatisfied—for they thought justice had not been done, 
and were afraid their constituents would think so too, and 
- were all, we fancy, influenced by the stories flying about 
Paris—were about to resign themselves to the situation, 
avhen M. Cavaignac stepped into the Tribune. He was 
waceived with interest, for he has many claims to respect, 
‘and possesses, as the event showed, the advantage of 
personal dignity. The son of the General who shot down 
the Socialists so remorselessly in June, 1848, and sub- 
sequently contested the Presidency with Louis Napoleon, 
he is a decided, though moderate, Republican, and 
has been a Minister of Marine in one of M. Carnot’s 
recent Governments. In that capacity he gave a proof of 
what the French ca!l “loyalty,” which greatly raised him 








in public estimation. There had been a great quarrel 
between the Navy and Army outside Whydah for the 
right to the general command of the expeditions against 
Dahomey; the Government had decided—wisely, as it turned 
out—in favour of the Army; and M. Cavaignac at once 
resigned his portfolio. That is, in French estimation, he 
gave up excellent political prospects, and arrested his 
career, rather than allow a slight to be put upon the pro- 
fession of which he was the official representative. The 
Chamber, therefore, was willing to listen; and M. 
Cavaignac delivered a short and dignified speech, which 
was, as M. Dérouléde exclaimed, in the tone that would 
have befitted a President of the Republic. He blamed 
and even mentioned no one. There was, he fully admitted, 
a political attack directed against the Republic; but there 
was also a whole series of facts belonging to a different 
category. A Minister (M. Baihaut) had been convicted of 
having taken a bribe to bring a Bill into the House. 
International financial agents had played an important, 
though a nearly unintelligible, part in the internal politics 
of France, and that was a fact which must never occur 
again,—a remark received in the Chamber with unanimous 
applause. Enormous sums had been spent on bribery of 
the Press, “ which should be a guarantee of our liberties.” 
Social notabilities, who take rather than give financial 
aid, had been largely subsidised. The document from 
which it appeared that 104 Deputies had been bribed, had 
not been in any degree cleared up. The Government of 
France ought not to have appealed to financiers for help 
to the Secret Service (as M. Rouvier affirmed it had done), 
or to have watched, in the interest of official newspapers, 
over the distribution of sums spent by a Company in cor- 
rupting journalists (as M. Floquet admitted to have been 
the case). The Republic was strong, because the masses 
believed in it as an embodiment of justice and duty ; and, 
therefore, he should move that the “ Chamber, determined 
to support the Government in the repression of all acts of 
corruption, is resolved to prevent the recurrence of Govern- 
ment practices which it repudiates and reproves, and 
passes to the Order of the Day.” The speech was short, 
but deadly, for it accepted the official defence, and on that 
defence based the demand for further action in repressing 
corruption. It was, in itself, unanswerable ; and we have 
no doubt it derived further weight from the temper of the 
Chamber which wanted just that said, and from some 
points in the character of the speaker familiar to the 
audience, which gave seriousness to M. Dérouléde’s acclaim 
of him as the fitting President of the Republic. The 
Government, stunned by a motion so respectful, yet so full 
of censure, after an effort to induce M. Cavaignac to alter 
its terms, accepted it as it stood, and it was passed by the 
amazing majority of 446 to 3. The Chamber, however, 
was still unsatisfied ; it desired to express its high esti- 
mate of the speaker as apart from the Government, and, 
departing from all precedents, it ordered, by 325 to 47, 
that the speech of M. Cavaignac, a private Deputy, should 
be placarded in every commune in France. The Deputies 
went home convinced that a new man had arisen, and that 
M. Carnot had found at last a dangerous rival for his 
Chair. 

It is much too soon to decide yet whether this anticipa- 
tion will be realised, but it is by no means an impossible 
one. That M. Carnot’s reputation has been slipping down 
an inclined plane, has for some time past been evident to 
every observer. No one accuses him either of peculation 
or corruption, though the acquittal does not everywhere 
extend to every member of his household; but a bitter 
feeling is abroad that he must have knewn more or less 
what tainted instruments he was using, and _ that 
he has been inexplicably wanting in the resolution 
to probe the affair to the bottom, and prosecute 
the guilty. As often happens, even the tainted are 
in favour of severity, and before M. Cavaignac’s speech, 
men were talking of Dissolution in order to secure a 
full inquiry from a new House, and asking whether M. 
Brisson, the Chairman of the Panama Parliamentary 
Committee, would not make an excellent President. The 
austerity of M. Brisson, however, rather daunts his friends, 
and he is as yet unknown to the general population, his 
Commission having been, so to speak, smothered by the 
the legal inquiries, and nearly baffled by its want of 
power to put interrogations and compel witnesses to 
attend. M. Cavaignac’s name, like M. Carnot’s name, 


lis, however, known to every man in France, and since 
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Sedan, his father’s candidature against Louis Napoleon 
has been counted to him for credit. If, therefore, M. 
Cavaignac possesses the requisite qualities, hischanceshould 
be an excellent one,—more especially as the Republicans 
dread the appearance of a General; but of this only French 
politicians can accurately judge. All that outsiders can 
be sure of is, that M. Cavaignac is a man who, without 
being an orator, can in most difficult circumstances make 
a profound impression upon a most difficult audience, and 

roduce in a French Chamber in one evening a belief that 

e, a private Deputy, who has accomplished nothing of 
moment, is perhaps the fittest candidate for the Presidency 
of the Republic. He is henceforward a figure to be 
reckoned with in French politics. 


FEWER MEMBERS, OR A LARGER HOUSE? 


HE intensity of the party struggle, and the growing 
keenness of Members, is rendering the want of accom- 
modation in the House of Commons more than ever a 
burning question. When half the House never thought 
of attending, except during great debates, the grumbling 
was only occasional and spasmodic. There was a certain 
amount of complaint and dissatisfaction among those 
who could not find places on the day of an important 
division, but this soon died away, and was forgotten. 
Then, the men who were regular in the discharge of 
their Parliamentary duties always managed to find seats, 
and, therefore, no permanent inconvenience resulted from 
the smallness of the House. Now, however, there is every 
day a race for seats which, but for the good temper and 
camaraderie which always distinguishes the great public 
school of politics, might easily end in an unseemly scuffle. 
Members who are not officials or leaders of a party have 
to come down to the House several hours before it meets, 
in order to get good seats; and those who are not very 
knowing, or very pertinacious, on days when something 
interesting happens, have often great difficulty to find a 
place in which to sit. it is not to be wondered at that there 
are plenty of Members who find such a state of things in- 
tolerable, and who hold that a Member of Parliament who 
wants to assist at a first-class debate in comfort should not 
be forced to adopt the arts which have to be practised by 
those who want to hear a prima donna sing in a popular 
opera. Plenty of worry and inconvenience in other ways 
have to be faced by the legislators of the United Kingdom, 
and it is monstrous to add to these the nuisance of not 
knowing whether they will be able to take part in comfort 
in the work of Parliament. The fuss and friction caused by 
the difficulty of getting a seat is an aggravation to which 
Members of Parliament ought not to be subjected. That 
is a proposition to which all reasonable men might be 
expected to agree. 

Strangely enough, however, plenty of people can be 
found who are willing to argue that it by no means follows 
that, because there are 670 Members of the House of 
Commons, there ought to be seats enough to accommodate 
that number. To provide a House big enough to hold all 
its Members would, they declare, be a most foolish and 
short-sighted act. A deliberative body works best in a 
small room, or, at any rate, in one not too big for it; for 
a great empty hall discourages real debating, and induces 
men to make harangues, instead of sensible, businesslike 
speeches. Accordingly, it is urged that the House ought 
to be of the size required to hold comfortably the average 
number of men accustomed to attend regularly. A 
Chamber which, when the attendance is small, does not 
seem forlorn, and which is suitable to the intimate discus- 
sion of the details of legislation, but which, when neces- 
sary, can, by means of squeezing, just hold the whole 
House, is therefore the best fitted for the deliberations of 
the Lower House. It isimpossible to have a House which 
shall be both comfortable when all the Members are pre- 
sent, and suitable for small debates; and therefore it is 
best to have the accommodation which is best calculated 
to assist the efficient discharge of the normal business of 
the House. Such arguments sound excellent enough till 
they are examined. In reality, however, they have no 
substantial foundation. We are perfectly willing to admit 
that 670 is too large a number for efficiency in debate, and 
for that, among other reasons, we have always urged the 
reduction of the number to one-half. But because 335 
would be a better number for the House of Commons, it 
1s childish to say that we ought to have a House which 





will only hold 335 with comfort, and let the places be 
scrambled for. The arguments we have noticed are, in 
fact, merely arguments for the reduction of the Members 
to a businesslike number, and do not apply to the plain 
question: “Ought or ought not the House of Com- 
mons to be capable of holding its Members?” The 
answer to that must be “ Yes;” and but for the intense- 
love of Englishmen for what is paradoxical, this answer 
would have long ago been regarded as final in rela- 
tion to the size of the House of Commons. In no 
country but in England would Barry have been de- 
liberately instructed to build a House which could not 
contain its Members. It is curious to reflect how it 
happened that, after the burning of the Palace of West: 
minster, a proper-sized House was not erected. We suspect 
that the true reason is to be found in the fact that the old 
St. Stephen’s Chapel was too small, and that therefore it 
was resolved to abide by the wisdom of our ancestors, and 
provide no more accommodation than they had provided. 
One can imagine how the matter would have been debated, 
and how the arguments crystalised by Sydney Smith in 
“‘Noodle’s Oration” would have been applied. “If this 
enlargement had been really necessary, would the Saxon 
not have adopted it ? would the Dane have passed it by P 
would the Norman have rejected it?” We can hear the 
tones of impassioned declamation, the appeals to the 
opinion of “Cicero and the Attorney-General,” and the 
peroration. “Nolumus Cameram Anglize mutari.” © 

We way take it, then, as agreed or, at any rate, as 
agreeable to reason, that if its numbers are to remain at 
670, the House of Commons must be enlarged. But if 
it is to be enlarged, we must ask, how and in what 
form? Most emphatically do we protest against the 
notion that its present shape should be altered, and a 
circular or horse-shoe form adopted. Mr. Burns is re- 
ported to have advocated the adoption of this plan because 
it would break up our present party system. For that 
very reason we oppose it most strenuously. As long as 
we abide by Parliamentary government—and it will be 
idle to advocate any other system in England for many 
generations—it is essential that we should have as near 
an approximation as is possible to two parties divided by. 
a hard-and-fast line. But this we should soon cease to 
have if we had the seats in the House of Commons 
arranged as in the French Chamber,—a centre occupied 
by the Moderates of both parties, with two Extreme wings. 
That is the worst arrangement conceivable, for it encourages 
the notion that the Moderate element should withdraw. 
from either pariy to act together. At present, both 
parties contain Moderates, who, to some extent, leaven the 
mass. Under the French plan, there is a constant appeal to 
the Moderates on both sides to abandon their true functions. 
By sitting together, they are apt to forget that the use of 
a drag is to keep fast to the wheel to which it belongs, and. 
not to set up by itself for a separate motive force. Just 
now, too, is the least suitable of all moments for adopting 
any change that would tend to the creation of groups. We 
cannot doubt that the form of the House has done a great 
deal to counteract the tendency towards the creation of 
groups which has been at work of late in our Parlia- 
ment. It may be said, no doubt, that, in spite of 
the present shape of the House, we have five distinct 
parties, Liberals, Liberal Unionists, and Conservatives, 
Anti-Parnellites, and Parnellites ; and that, therefore, our 
argument falls to the ground. We should, however, reply 
that these groups would have split into yet other groupe 
if the seats in the House of Commons had been arranged 
on the French pattern. The present system has, at any 
rate, saved us from all the Moderates sitting together, and 
so getting to feel that they are a party in themselves. 


To put ourselves in order, in regard to the question of 
the enlargement of the House of Commons, we will con- 
clude with a definite proposal. Our plan would be, if 
possible, to enlarge the present House, by making it 
broader by three rows of benches on each side and longer 
by, say, twenty feet. In this way, we believe that 
accommodation for all the Members might be secured. 
A long House of this kind would practically be quite as 
convenient as the present Chamber, when there were only 
some hundred Members present. But though we trust 
that the House will find sitting room for all its Members, 
we most devoutly hope that it will not adopt the sugges- 
tion that each legislator shall have opposite his seat a desk 
where he can write his letters. Let the men who want to 
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write, do so in the writing-rooms, but do not let us make 
the House of Commons look like a colossal counting-house. 
In nothing but in size would we alter the look of the House 
of Commons. Its long green benches must rule the 
Empire in the future as they have ruled it in the past. 





THE REFORM OF CONVOCATION. 


T is a curious characteristic of the present time, that 
the more irresponsible the utterances of public men 
are—we use the term public men in its widest sense—the 
more interest they séem to excite. A Member of Parlia- 
ment rises in his place, representing presumably the opinion 
of the constituency which has sent him to Westminster, 
and his speech will often be cut down to a few lines by the 
reporters; while no one will be found to complain of the 
freedom with which the pruning-knife has been used. If 
he goes down to a constituency which is not his, to speak 
on behalf of a candidate with whom he has no connection 
whatever, save that they belong to the same party, he may 
find his modest reproductions of his leaders’ arguments 
treated as an important indications of the drift of pubiic 
opinion. Onall but the very greatest occasions Parliament 
is now the poorest stage on which a man can present himself. 
There is the same inconsistency in matters ecclesiastical. 
When the Church Congress meets in October, the daily 
newspapers are filled for a week with reports of papers read 
and speeches delivered. Every year the space allotted to 
the proceedings becomes larger, and—since editors have to 
be diligent observers of the tastes of their readers—the 
interest taken in them must be held to increase in propor- 
tion. On the other hand, the meetings of the Convocation 
of Canterbury—an assembly of great dignity, having its 
recognised place in the ecclesiastical machinery of the 
country, and containing, as a matter of fact, a large pro- 
portion of the more eminent clergy—commonly attract 
scarcely any notice beyond an occasional jest at an 
antiquity which is assumed to deprive the proceedings 
of all claim to attention. Out of Convocation, a Bishop 
has now a fair chance of being listened to by the general 
public. In Convocation, so far as the general public are 
concerned, he might as well remain silent. The exercise 
of a defined and recognised function seems to excite no 
interest. 

An uneasy sense of this was visible in the Lower House 
of Convocation on Tuesday. The members are anxious to 
see a reform in the system under which they are elected ; 
and one of the reasons assigned is the need of making 
Convocation more interesting to the outside world. 
Whether the change would have this effect we will not ven- 
ture to say; but there can be no doubt that, in view of the 
ends for which the Lower House of Convocation is supposed 
to exist, it is very much needed. Possibly, indeed, the 
defects of the Lower House, as a representative body, are 
more apparent than real. A considerable proportion of the 
official members would probably be elected by the parochial 
clergy, if they were not there already ; and as the Dean of 
St. Paul’s pointed out, many of the members who now sit 
in virtue of their office, sat as elected members before they 
were in office. But the appearance of representation has 
to be considered as well as the reality ; and so long as the 
present method of election remains unchanged, it will be 
open to any one who dislikes a conclusion at which the 
Lower House of Convocation has arrived, to say that it is 
the utterance of a ‘body in which the official element 
greatly predominates over the representative. After deans 
and archdeacons have been deducted, the array of elected 
members looks rather attenuated, and a considerable num- 
ber even of these represent only the Cathedral Chapters, 
leaving to thei parochial clergy no more than forty-eight 
members. Itis not to be expected that the resolutions of a 
body constituted in this way will command the assent of the 
parochial clergy to the same extent as those of an assembly 
in which they were not liable to be outvoted in every 
division. No amount of confidence that an official member 
expresses your opinion, as well as his own, will quite take 
the place of the knowledge that you yourself have sent 
your representative to Convocation, and will by-and-by 
have the opportunity of determining whether to send him 
there again. 

The general principles of a Reform Bill for Convocation 
are simple enough. The proportion of representative mem- 
bers needs to be increased, the proportion of official mem- 
bers needs to be diminished. The official element should 





by no means be excluded, as this would deprive the Lower 
House of Convocation of some of its best and most experi- 
enced members; and in ecclesiastical assemblies, at al] 
events, one may be permitted to remember that efficiency js 
one mark of a good electoral system. But it should be the 
smaller, instead of the larger, element. The other direc. 
tion in which reform is needed is the composition of the 
electorate. It now consists of the beneficed clergy ; it 
ought to consist of a portion at least of the curates, on 
whom devolves so large a part of clerical work. It is not 
however, the provisions of a scheme of reform that present 
the difficulty, since upon these there is a remarkable 
unanimity. Why is it, then, that in the course of the 
forty years that have passed since the revival of Con. 
vocation, the question has been under discussion twenty-five 
times without anything coming of it? The answer is that 
a successful measure of reform requires agreement, not 
merely as to what should be done, but also as to who shall 
doit. It is upon this point that every proposal has gone 
to pieces. In the opinion of some of the clergy, the proper 
course is to apply to the Crown for leave to make a canon 
regulating the composition and distribution of the con- 
stituencies and the method of election. In the opinion 
of others, the Archbishop has the power to act in the 
matter proprio motu. Judging from the debate of 
Tuesday, the former opinion is the more generally 
held, as it is thought that even if the Archbishop 
has the power which some attribute to him, the safe 
course is not to use it. Of course, all action is attended 
by some risk; the mistake so often made is to forget 
that inaction has its risks also. In the present case, 
it seems to us that it is the hesitation of those con- 
cerned with the reform of Convocation that has given 
these risks such importance as they possess. Our own 
impression is that if, when the need of a reform of Con- 
vocation was first seriously felt, the Archbishop had 
applied a moderate and careful remedy to the defects which 
do most to lessen the representative value of the Lower 
House, his action would have been welcomed by all parties 
in the Church, and have excited very little comment out- 
side. Indeed, to the consistent Radical, action taken by 
the Archbishop alone ought to be less objectionable than 
action taken by statute or by canon. What he dislikes is 
any recognition or gift by the State of any greater freedom 
than the Church already enjoys. Such freedom as she can 
take for herself without the intervention of the State would 
naturally seem to him a matter of comparative unimport- 
ance. He objects to the fetters being knocked off, but not 
necessarily to that movement of the limbs which is consis- 
tent with the fetters remaining on. Ask him for an Act of 
Parliament, and he will refuse it. Ask the Crown for leave to 
pass a canon, and he will censure the Ministry which advised 
that the permission should be given. But let the Church 
make full use of such powers as she believes herself to 
possess, and our Radical friend will probably never notice 
the circumstance, or, if he does, will be so ill-informed on 
the law of the case that his criticisms will have no point. 
The Church, we feel sure, might have got much that she has 
been content with wishing for, if she had taken it instead 
of talking about it. It is fair to say that, in the diocese of 
Canterbury, the Vicar-General was asked to say what the 
Archbishop might do of his authority, and he replied— 
in substance—very little. But this does not in the least 
affect our position. We claim no knowledge of one 
of the obscurest regions of ecclesiastical law. We only 
say that if the Archbishop had taken his powers for 
granted, and had introduced a reasonable minimum of im- 
provement into the constitution of the Lower House of 
Convocation, it is a hundred chances to one that he would 
not have been interfered with. Nor, if he had been inter- 
fered with, do we see that the Church would have been 
any the worse. If the Crown had thought fit to move in 
the matter, and if its action had been sustained by the 
Law Courts, the constitution of the Lower House of Con- 
vocation would have reverted to the old pattern. As it is, 
the old pattern has never been departed from, and between 
the two conditions, we cannot see any appreciable distinc- 
tion. The Church would at least have had the credit of 
knowing what she wanted and of going the straightest 
way to get it. 

Whether, after so long a delay, it would be competent 
for the Archbishop to act on these lines, is a question on 
which we shall not pretend to have an opinion. But where 
the need for reform is great, and the advantage of effecting 
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itsoon rather than late is greater still, we may fairly regret 
that bolder counsels did not prevail when they might, as 
we believe, have been listened to without danger. 








THE THOUGHTS OF A MAORI CHIEF. 
HE Weekly Press, a sporting journal, of Christchurch, 
New Zealand, in appearance something like the Field, 
published in December, 1892, a series of papers of some intel- 
lectual interest. They were the component parts of an essay 
by Apirana Turupu Ngata, a leading chief of the Maoris, con- 
taining his views on the past and future cf his own unhappy 
people,—the first essay, it is believed, ever written by a Maori 
of unmixed blood. Apirana, though educated at a local 
University, and full of English knowledge, remains a native 
in feeling, in sympathies, and in aspirations, and his whole 
utterance, which is often singularly eloquent, and always free 
from the Indian taint of unreality, is penetrated through and 
through by a kind of reflective horror of the White man, who, 
he nevertheless clearly perceives, in the inevitable conflict of 
their destinies, will ultimately and speedily stand a victor and 
alone. His thoughts are all sombre, and almost all worthy of 
attention. He does not, indeed, though he evidently exults 
in the Maori past, add much to our knowledge of its details. 
He accepts the theory of European inquirers, that the Maoris 
are probably either Malays or members of a race forced to 
emigrate by the Malays, who, after a long residence in the Navi- 
gator Islands, set sail under some unknown impulse for New 
Zealand, and there grew and prospered and developed, what, for 
want of a better word, we may call a polity. The only thing 
he adds to the best English accounts is his belief, based, 
apparently, on personal investigation, that the islands, when 
the Maori adventurers landed, were not uninhabited, but con- 
tained a few people of some Negro, or rather Negrito, race, 
whom the invaders conquered, absorbed, and, as it were, 
civilised, who are still recognisable by their faces and certain 
peculiarities of pronunciation, and who still form the tribe 
holding the land round Taupo and the Lakes. It was to 
be expected that, as an antiquarian, Apirana Turupu Ngata 
would be more or less of a copyist, though his references to 
his own legends, as supporting the European story, have a 
value of their own; but he has often quite distinctive thoughts. 
One of them, in particular, is well worthy of Missionary atten- 
tion. There is a tendency among the new Missionaries to rely 
for success chiefly upon the ethical teaching of Christianity, or 
upon the atonement it offers for sin; but Apirana, though a 
Christian himself, believes that the attraction of the new creed 
for his countrymen consisted wholly or mainly in the miracu- 
lous career ascribed to Christ, which struck their fervid imagi- 
nations, always haunted by desire for the supernatural; and 
that the great relapse of the tribes, and the spread of the creed 
called Hau-hauism, was due to the gradual wearing away of 
this interest, and the new stimulus offered to the craving for 
awe by the miracles related by the Native priests. That is a 
singular statement, revealing as it does one whole side of the 
savage mind, and we wish Apirana had dwelt upon it longer; 
but he wanders away almost at once to that which evidently 
fills or, if we may say so, chokes his mind,—the decay and, as 

he thinks, approaching extinction of his heroic people. 

In spite of their slight recent increase, which he acknow- 
ledges as an accidental fact, the Maoris are dying, he 
says, of contact with the White man; and nothing can 
save them but a miracle, which will not arrive. His 
only hope is for the survival of a few who may be elevated 
in morale as well as mind; and even in that fragment, as it 
were, of a national destiny, he has but little confidence. 
Through column after column runs the same melancholy 
refrain of angry hopelessness, hopelessness almost equal to that 
of the Marquesan who regards a coffin as the most acceptable of 
presents, and makes it thenceforward his bed. His countrymen, 
says the Maori Chief, in spite of all that has been taught them, 
remain savages still. “The feelings and motives that influence 
the Maori’s inner and more private life to-day are the same 
that influenced him ages ago, though tamed and refined by 
conformity to European customs, by contact with European 
civilisation, and by the far-reaching influence of Christianity. 
Your Maori of to-day is but the savage of yesterday, polished 
and draped in English finery. Within him there are raging 
the fierce passions that but a while ago made him revel in 
slaughter and cannibalism. His hands are bound with the 





manacles of civilisation and humanity, but they are restless 
to grasp once more the spear, the taiaha, and mere. 
Outwardly, he accepts the truth of Christian teaching, 
and worships the Pakeha’s god most reverently, but his 
mind is governed by superstition, his secret longings and 
natural tendencies are towards the tohungas, the only visible 
monuments of his old priestly régime.” No indelible impres- 
sion has been made upon the Maori mind, nor can the 
surface impression be deepened, for to deepen it there 
must be contact between the Maori and the Pakeha, and 
in that contact is the destruction of the weaker race. There 
is no hope in religion, says the Chief, for the religious 
teachers of to-day have lost all touch with the inner life of 
the Maori, and no hope in education, though in itself the 
best of all things,—for education does but take mental tone 
out of a Maori. Full as he is of hatred for the Pakeha, the 
latter still tyrannises over his imagination, still compels him 
towards a degrading imitation of his ways of life, still draws 
him irresistibly towards the settlements where drink and 
idleness and sexual vice kill out the lower people, leaving 
behind them only a half-caste race; upon whom the Chief, 
with that incurable pride which we find everywhere among 
the pure-blooded peoples, pours out, almost shrieking, 
the full vials of his wrath and contempt. “ [Illicit .inter- 
course, vice, and immorality, have already destroyed the 
purity of the race, have stunted a race once famous for its 
physique, have rooted out whatever industrial tendencies 
survived other pernicious influences, and degraded the 
characteristics it once possessed of hospitality, liberality, 
bravery, and manliness. You view instead a pigmy race 
of men and women, a degenerate cross between the Pakeha 
and the Maori, inheriting the worst qualities of both, 
elevated by no sense of rank, with no dignity, possessing mental 
qualities that are employed for the fabrication of notorious 
schemes; of theft, burglary, murder, and crime.” There is 
no hope, says the Chief, of improvement in this respect. The 
Pakeha lad is a god tothe Maori maiden, and the only remedy 
is the deportation from New Zealand of all the lower Whites, 
—a remedy which, while he suggests it, he himself pro- 
nounces to be “impossible.” Kducation, as we have said, 
is worse than useless. “By educating the Maori, you 
generally render him unfit to take part in the struggle 
for life in which his race is engaged. You render 
him versatile, pliant, and yielding under the influence of 
an English mind, conceited and overbearing towards his own 
people. It is true that the higher Maori schools have sent 
into the world men and women who are in every way qualified 
to fulfil the duties of English subjects, who are socially and 
morally equipped for the daily battles of life. It is true that 
their higher education has made them more sensible to the 
good that may be derived from industry, and has enlightened 
them to the danger in which their race is placed. But with 
all their sound intellectual and moral training, they have in 
the majority of cases relapsed into the ways of their parents, 
and exerted the most evil influence by their example. Insta- 
bility of character and versatility in occupation, place them 
in a position between the Pakeha and their own race ; from it 
they view with supreme contempt the shortcomings of the one 
in such matters as dress, food, and dwelling, and survey with 
defective eyesight only the more prominent, the more fascina- 
ting, and the more easily acquired customs and occupations 
of the other.” 

It is despair, in fact, which is in the Chief’s heart, and as it 
overwhelms him it breeds only one desire,—for a resistance 
which may possibly be only moral, but the idea of which is 
strangely obscured by metaphor if the essayist is not also 
dreaming of one last hopeless insurrection, in which the 
remnant of his people, gathered round their chiefs, should 
perish sword in band. “Only let the chiefs see that they are 
departing from the bravery, grandeur, and nobleness of their 
great ancestors when they help on the general ruin ; that they 
can retrieve their lost honour only by making a firm stand 
and rallying round them the remnants of their people, though 
they be on the verge of ruin and destruction. Then shall we 
witness a spectacle, once seen never to be forgotten, a spectacle 
that will fill the heart with pity, though calling for admira- 
tion; a race battling bravely, nobly against the fates, now 
sinking under the leaden weight of the fear that the struggle 
is hopeless, now up and striking out fiercely against over- 
whelming odds, braced with the hope that the day may yet be 
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‘won ; the aged and the feeble trampled under foot, the ranks 
for a moment wavering as the black banner of death and 
destruction sweeps down once more to the bloody attack; 
death gaining the day, warriors weltering in their blood, 
Jeaders stricken in the bloom of manhood, yet gladly dying 
with the knowledge that though their race is lost, it has died 
hard, bravely, and nobly.” 

The Chief is possibly too pessimist, though the whole 
‘history of the Pacific seems to confirm his fears; but even if 
gome poor remnant of the Maoris should survive, theirs is a 
melancholy history, and not one easily to be explained. The 
English have not willed their destruction; and though they 
have brought with them strange drinks, strange diseases, and, 
possibly owing to their superiority, new incentives to looseness 
-of life, many races inferior to the Maori, such, for instance, as 
the Negro, have survived all those things. The Maoris 
are brave to a proverb, physically strong, and though, as 
Apirana affirms, almost incurably averse to steady industry, 
atill they have fed themselves, while they have not, so far as 
history records, been attacked by any of the awful epidemics 
which have occasionally swept away whole peoples. The race, 
as the Chief affirms, shows a tendency in the towns to merge, 
by crossing, into the greater multitude of Whites, but there 
seems no reason why, in districts where the Whites are scarcely 
visible, it should not at least linger on unharmed, as the Roman 
soldiers did in Dacia, and the Saxons who were lost in an alien 
population m a corner of Eastern Europe; as, indeed, even 
gipsies have done for ages in Transylvania and Roumania. 
‘There seems to be in the Maori, as in all the other Polynesian 
and Melanesian races, a special liability to despair, as if their 
imagination were essential to their vitality, and when that was 
cowed by the obvious superiority of the intruders, they gave 
ap with the wish to live, the capacity for living. Something 
of the same kind was visible in the Peruvians after the 
first conquest; it has been traced, though in lower mani- 
festations, among all the thin tribes of Australia; and it 
not unfrequently appears in the strange withering-away of 
conscript armies, when engaged on expeditions for which they 
haveno heart. It may have been strongest among the Maoris, 
for they were an imaginative people, full of the love of poetry 
and legend, and with a pride in the achievements of their 
tribes like that of Highlanders. If that is the true explana- 
tion, the Maori race is perishing of heart-break, which has 
sapped at once the'vitality and the morale of the entire nation. 
Certainly that is the conclusion, false or true, which seems to 
us indicated by this first essay ever published by a Maori 


Chief, this dirge in eloquent prose over a vanishing people, 


once owners of New Zealand, now only forty-two thousand 
strong. 





AVARICE. 

HE story of the Birmingham miser, reported in the papers 

of yesterday week,—a story which is, in substance, 
repeated once or twice every year from one part of the King- 
dom or another,—has recalled attention to what we may in 
some sense treat as the most spiritual, and in another sense 
perhaps as the most unspiritual, of sins. Why do we call 
avarice in any sense whatever “spiritual”? Simply because 
the miser endures hardness in all its most repulsive forms, 
—forms which mortify the flesh as it was hardly ever mortified 
yet, except by the early or the mediwval ascetics,—for the sake 
of a mere symbol of power which is never actually put to use. 
It is said that avarice begins in fear,—that it is the imperious 
fear of being left destitute which makes men scrape and save 
as this unfortunate man,—who was found in horrible squalor 
and bitter cold, and almost without food enough to keep body 
and soul together,—scraped and saved to ensure himself 
against absolute starvation. Yet he had achieved a small 
fortune, on the interest of which he could have lived 
in decency and comfort if he had invested it all in 
Consols. And, rather than use even the interest of this 
small fortune for the very purpose for which, on the hypothesis 
of fear, it was hoarded, he faced the very destitution he is 
supposed to have so much dreaded, and went through all the 
physical horrors which,—if fear were the impelling motive,— 
he had promised himself effectually to avoid. He lived 
en a few crusts of bread and bits of cake which he 
begged from the neighbours, while possessing £61 in gold, 
a £5 note, a deposit at the bank of over £400, and a 
life-interest in £1,000 Railway stock. Yet, through all the 








pitiless cold of last December, he was frequently without 
fire, in order that he might not waste fuel; he lived in the 
utmost misery and want rather than expend any fraction of 
the security he had made for himself against misery ang 
want. Surely this is hardly compatible with the hypothesis 
that fear of misery and want was the chief impelling motive 
by which he was driven into a kind of self-denial which 
even St. Simeon Stylites on his pillar did not greatly sur. 
pass. It can hardly be dread of destitution which makes a 
man braveall the pangs of destitution. It can hardly be horror 
of hunger, and thirst, and cold, and raggedness which makes 
a man, who has the means to feed and warm and clothe himself 
well, suffer the utmost pangs of hunger, and thirst, and cold, 
and raggedness. Yet we shall hardly find avarice easier to 
explain, if we suppose the main motive of all this willingness 
to suffer to have been the love of pure power, stored in 
the form of money, but money treated as a mere spell 
which the owner had not the heart to utter lest he should 
diminish his chance of accumulating more. Who ever heard 
of an electrician who could not desist from the storage of 
batteries that he could never persuade himself to discharge ? 
Who ever heard of a passion for storing gunpowder or nitro- 
glycerine or dynamite in masses regarded as so intrinsically 
sacred, that the proud owner could never risk its use to blast 
a rock, or blow up an enemy, or terrify a Government, lest he 
should break into the stock of potency he had laid by? Wto 
ever heard of an unjust steward who, when he had bribed men 
right and left to gain access to their houses or their favour, 
would not use the influence he had so unscrupulously achieved, 
lest he should diminish his claims on their future services? 
Take avarice as you will, it is truly a unique spiritual sin, 
It is either a dread which willingly undergoes the very 
pangs it dreads, or a passion for potency that never 
realises itself as power,—just as if a man should be 
found with such an enjoyment in obtaining the means 
of measuring time, that he bought clocks in numbers 
and wound them up, though he would never set them 
going lest their wheelworks should be worn out in the 
using. Say what we will of avarice, there is something 
singularly spiritual in a kind of vice which defies all sorts 
of suffering rather than draw upon the resources by which 
suffering might be so easily averted. It is impossible to 
deny a stern sort of idealism, however mean and perverted, 
to a passion that accumulates a treasure so sacred that it 
is never used, even under the stimulus of a sort of torture, 
for the very purpose for which, to all appearances, it was 
originally piled up by the utmost expenditure of care and toil. 


On the other hand, nothing, of course, can be more un- 
spiritual than to lose sight of all the worthier ends of life in 
the dull and dreary cumulation of painful efforts that could be 
justified only by the attaining of those worthier ends. A man 
who labours, not to produce something he needs, but only for 
the sake of labour; a man who runs, not to hasten to a 
goal, but only for the sake of running; a man who wills, 
not for the purpose of making his nature better than it was, but 
simply that he may be great in willing ; a man who desires, not 
what is desirable, but that he may exert his full power of pas- 
sionate desiring, is wasting lifeand not living. It would not bea 
bad way of defining the spiritual man, to say that it is he who 
knows the comparative value of the various ends for which he 
lives; while the unspiritual man either cares more for the lower 
end than for the higher, or more for the means of obtaining his 
ends than he does for the ends themselves, The spiritual man, 
says St. Paul, “judges all things, even the deep things of 
God.” The natural man confounds ends and means like a 
groper in the dark, and cannot discriminate between the 
various ends of life, “ because they are spiritually discerned,” 
while he has no spiritual discernment. What can be more 
thoroughly unspiritual than to let the habit of saving 
extinguish all the distinctions between the various purposes 
for which we save, like the magpie, which steals not even for 
the sake of possessing, but merely for the satisfaction of 
secrecy, for the sake of accomplishing the act of theft and 
nothing else? Yet it is the very essence of avarice to ignore 
use in acquisition; to acquire for the sake of acquiring, not for 
the sake of satisfying need; to beg not to satiate hunger, but 
to have the means of satisfying hunger without satisfying it ; 
to secure the means of happiness without being happy; to have 
the command of resources which are never turned to account ; 
to make cleanliness and health, and beauty and generosity, and 
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intellectual truth all accessible, without gaining access to them; 
to get the key to gates which are never opened; the command 
of visions which are never seen; the right to treasures never 
enjoyed. No passion can compare with avarice in the success 
with which it sacrifices the ends of life for the means of living, 
—propter vitam vivendi perdere causas; in other words, in 
the success with which it suffocates the spiritual aims in the 
mechanical processes subordinate to those aims. Avarice 
is a habit of stooping to pick up, so inveterate that the stoop 
itself becomes more of a necessity than the purpose for which 
the stoop was originally made. It is a kind of writer’s cramp 
in which the mere necessity of contracting the muscles, itself 
becomes more tyrannical than the necessity of seizing the pen, 
which is the only object of that contraction. 

Avarice is, then, in one sense, a spiritual vice, for it makes so 
much of the symbol that it conquers every passion for mere 
pride in the symbol of victory. Money is its talisman, its spell, 
and it suffers willingly all the tortures which want can inflict in 
order that it may accumulate the “ open sesame ” by which in 
an instant all these wants and tortures might be relieved. But 
it is a most unspiritual vice in this, that in order to secure 
the power of conjuring away the ills of life, it never uses but 
always hoards that power, preparing for emergencies which are 
never met, and struck with a voluntary paralysis at the very 
instant when the spell should be wielded and not suppressed. 
To work like a slave in order that you may purchase your eman- 
cipation, and then to hug slavery instead of purchasing freedom, 
is the very frenzy of unspiritual life. 





THE LAW AND THE RAILWAY PASSENGER. 

T would be useless to discuss, from a legal point of view, 
the justice of the decision which was given in the case 

of “Cobb v. the Great Western Railway Company.” That 
decision was given against Mr. Cobb, by a Divisional Court, 
and was subsequently confirmed by the Court of Appeal; and 
what seems to be good law to so many eminent Judges, must 
of necessity be good law beyond dispute. Therefore, unless 
Mr. Cobb be a gentleman of more than ordinary equanimity, 
the only consolation that is left to him is to pocket his loss, 
and exclaim, in the words of Mr. Bumble, “the law is a 
Hass!”—an expression of opinion in which, we fancy, the 
travelling public will probably concur. For really, Mr.Cobb’s 
case was an exceptionally hard one, in which most people 
would have thought that he had certainly a legal claim for 
redress. The law of the land, however, thought otherwise, 
and as we know that “hard cases make bad laws,” we must 
not complain that it has not gone out of its way to right one 
individual. Nevertheless, that which happened to Mr. Cobb 
might well befall a good many other people, and as it appears 
that the law has no provision to meet such cases, it were well, 
perhaps, that its enactments relating to Railway Companies 
and their passengers were amended in certain particulars, and 
that future plaintiffs may receive the satisfaction which it 
failed to give to Mr. Cobb. Briefly stated, the plaintiff's case 
was this. In the month of May, last year, he was travelling 
by the Great Western Railway between Shrewsbury and Bir- 
mingham. The train, which seems to have been somewhat 
delayed by the extra traffic of race-meetings, stopped at Wel- 
lington; and at that station, a gang of sixteen men entered 
the compartment in which the plaintiff was sitting, hustled 
him, and robbed him of the sum of £89, which he had in his 
pockets. The plaintiff got out of the carriage, summoned the 
station-master, and asked that the train should be delayed in 
order that he might give his assailants into custody and have 
them searched ; and the request was made the more reasonable 
by the fact that there were policemen on the platform at the 
time. The station-master flatly refused to accede to this request, 
and started the train on its journey. Whenthey reached Wol- 
verhampton, the thieves quickly dispersed amongst the crowd 
upon the platform, and disappeared >ut of the reach of their 
victim. Twoof them were subsequently apprehended and con- 
victed, but it is needless to say that not a penny of the money 
was recovered. The plaintiff was convinced that had the station- 
master given him the opportunity he asked for, the gang could 
not have escaped with their booty; and he therefore brought 
an action against the Railway Company to recover the sum 
which he had lost through the negligence of their servant. 
Both the Divisional Court, before whom the action was first 
brought, and the Court of Appeal, to which it was afterwards 
referred, held that an action was not maintainable. A railway 





company, they said, makes no contract with its passengers to 
facilitate their recovery of stolen property. It contracts 
to carry passengers from one place to another, but it does 
not contract to protect their property—or, we suppose, their 
persons—on the way; and if anybody should be robbed upon 
their line, it is no business of the railway servants to aid 
him in seizing the robbers, or recovering his goods. That 
being the case, the station-master was under no obligation to 
Mr. Cobb except to do the one thing which he was asked not 
to do,—namely, to start the train and expedite him on his 
journey. 


No doubt that is very excellent law; but, at the same time, 
it seems to us to be not only very bad sense, but also an ex- 
tremely inexpedient precedent. Already the gangs of thieves 
and sharpers who infest railway carriages and stations on the 
occasion of race-meetings are quite numerous enough, without 
having the further invitation of impunity offered to them. 
The case of Mr. Cobb is typical of a great many others. He 
had paid for a tenth part of a compartment in the railway- 
train, and the railway began by defrauding him, in that they 
allowed sixteen other people to enter that compartment. 
Moreover, although they knew well the character of a great 
many of their passengers on a day of a race-meeting, they 
had taken so little pains to secure police supervision at their 
stations, that a gang of sixteen pickpockets were able to force 
their company upon Mr. Cobb without let or hindrance. Any 
defence which their passenger may have attempted to make of 
his own property was rendered impossible by the crowd which 
the Company’s servants had allowed to enter into one compart- 
ment; in other words, Mr. Cobb, crushed and hustled in his 
seat, was made powerless to defend himself by the Company’s 
complicity in overcrowding,—the Company in this particular 
case being the unwitting accomplice of thieves. The passenger 
had only one resource, which was to get out of the carriage 
and seek assistance. Assistance was, naturally enough, not 
immediately at hand, and he had to appeal to the station- 
master to delay the train for a few minutes until he could 
summon the members of the police who were upon the plat- 
form. The station-master refused, with the result which we 
already know. Now, it is impossible to say that the passenger 
in this instance lost his money through his own negligence. 
He was placed by the Railway Company, and through no 
fault or wish of his own, in a position in which all the ordinary 
safeguards were impossible. It was not his fault that 
the carriage was disgracefully overcrowded; nor was it his 
fault that his fellow-passengers were dishonest. He can 
only reasonably blame himself for entrusting himself to the 
railway at all. We cannot help wondering whether the 
Great Western Railway would have been held equally irre- 
sponsible had the case been one of assault against the pas- 
senger’s person, and of a more serious character. Let us 
suppose, for example, that a train is just about to leave a 
station when a man leaps from one of the carriages and cries 
out that he has been stabbed or shot by a fellow-passenger, 
appealing to the station-master to delay the train and arrest 
his assailant. It would be no duty of the station-master to 
assist this arrest, so we may imagine him remaining im- 
movable, his whistle to his lips, waiting for the fixed minute of 
departure. The clock strikes, the station-master whistles, and 
the train starts, and then the unfortunate passenger, unable to 
find a policeman, reels back on to the platform, and falls dead. 
Would the law consider in such a case that the conduct of 
the Railway Company’s official showed no negligence, that he 
could not be held to have facilitated the escape of the 
murderer, and that in his person the Railway Company had 
satisfactorily performed all the duty that could have been 
expected of them? If the law is consistent upon the subject, 
it should certainly hold the station-master blameless. But it 
is difficult to believe that the law would be consistent. And, 
to tell the truth, it is difficult for us to believe that the 
law has been quite consistent in the present case. There 
is very often to be found in a railway-carriage a con- 
trivance known as an alarm-signal, which serves to arrest 
the attention of the guard, who is supposed to stop 
the train and go at once to the assistance of the 
persons in the carriage indicated. Let us suppose that a 
passenger pulled the alarm-signal, but that the guard paid no 
attention to it, and that the passenger was in consequence 
robbed and ill-treated, his assailant escaping on the entrance 
to the next station. Would the Company be held responsible 
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for the neglect of their servant, and forced to compensate 
their passenger? If they are not held responsible, we 
fail to see of what use such alarm-signals are, or why railway 
officials should ever pay any attention to them at all. We can 
only suppose that the Company would, in such a case, admit 
ts responsibility. Now, if Mr. Cobb’s companions had robbed 
him between two stations, and Mr. Cobb had pulled the signal, 
and the train had been stopped on his account, what conduct 
might we have expected of the railway-guard? According 
to the law, he could not be called upon to assist Mr, Cobb 
in recovering his property; but we should really like to 
know what the law would consider to be his duty under the 
circumstances. , 

The British public has learnt by bitter experience not to 
expect too much of the Railway Companies. It knows, by 
this time, that the cardboard ticket for which it pays, 
guarantees it only one thing,—namely, that it may sit down 
if it can, or stand if it cannot sit down, in one of the Com- 
pany’s railway carriages between two stations upon the 
Company’s line. Nevertheless, in spite of its disillusions, 
it still cherishes the not unreasonable expectation that Rail- 
way Companies should take some ordinary precautions 
towards insuring the safety of their passengers and their 
passengers’ property; and Railway Companies who have 
flagrantly disappointed it in this expectation, have done so 
to their cost. We do not think that another similar case will 
be allowed to pass so quietly; nor do we see any reason why 
the Railway Companies should not be held responsible for the 
facilities which they afford to crime. It would not be too 
much to expect of the Company that, on such occasions as 
race-meetings, it should run nothing but saloon-carriages or 
other carriages that’are open from end to end, and can be put 
under proper supervision. The nuisance caused to the ordinary 
travellers by overcrowding them with the rift-raff of the race- 
course is becoming every year more and more aggravated ; 
and, inasmuch as tae Railway authorities charge heavy fares 
and make a large profit on these occasions, there is less excuse 
every year for their shortcomings in the way of making proper 
provision for the safety and comfort of their customers. 
Cases of robbery and ill-treatment upon the premises of a 
Railway Company are really becoming too frequent, one would 
think, for the peace of mind of the directors, for it can hardly 
be a matter for pleasant reflection, that a greed for dividends 
has made their lines the favourite hunting-ground of thieves. 





ELECTRICAL RAILWAYS. 
OR several reasons, the opening of the new Electrical 
Railway at Liverpool on Saturday by Lord Salisbury 
attracted more attention than any event of the week outside 
the walls of Parliament. The national bias in favour of 
mechanical skill was gratified by the acknowledgment that a 
late Prime Minister, whom no one ever accused of treating 
politics as a pastime, had yet found time to treat electrical 
science so seriously as to qualify him as the accredited intro- 
ducer of a great invention. The enterprise itself is, if not 
new, a novelty in England on the scale in which it is now 
presented. The question of locomotion in great towns is daily 
becoming more vital to the working men, who grudge the 
drain on their time and pockets made by even the least 
expensive and quickest systems now in use; and, lastly, there 
is a wide-spread feeling, to which Lord Salisbury gave ex- 
pression, that England is behind the times in its development 
of the powers of electricity. 

No such misgivings need apply to the case of the new 
railway at Liverpool. In size and power, as well as in the 
ingenuity of its details, it surpasses the best American models. 
It extends along the quays of the great line of docks on the 
Mersey for nearly seven miles. Its carriages are of full size, 
not arranged like a tram-car, but like the ordinary passenger- 
car of the United States, each being in two compartments, 
and capable of seating fifty-seven persons. Beneath each car 
is an electric motor of from one hundred to seventy horse- 
power, and the speed will be as high as thirty miles an hour, 
The power to work the trains, and with them the accessories 
of signals and light, is the same, and generated from a single 
point on the system. The whole runs upon an “ overhead 
railroad,” or continuous bridge of iron. That is not, however, 
of the essence of an electric railway, though the lightness of 
electric rolling-gear makes such an arrangement cheap and 
suitable for the purpose, 





If its progress abroad is a probable measure of its future 
in England, the electric railway in Liverpool is but the pioneer 
of a multitude of similar undertakings in our great towns. 
In 1884, according to Mr. Preece, there was but one electrical 
railway in America. In 1893, one Company alone has 4,628, 
miles at work, and in some cases, speeds of 40 miles an hour 
are obtained. In the whole of the United States there were, 
in 1892, £12,000,000 invested in electric railways, 250,000,000 
passengers were carried, and the cost of working averaged 6d. 
per mile. Mr. Preece does not probably include in this 
estimate the electrical tramways of the United States, where 
more than 400 Companies are using the overhead trolley 
system for street lines alone. In England, though the 
Liverpool railway is the most complete, it is not the first 
enterprise of the kind. At Brighton a small electrical 
railway has been running for some time. Ryde owns another 
miniature line; a third runs in connection with the Portrush 
and Giant’s Causeway Railway. The most recent experiment 
of the kind is the City and South London Railroad, running 
fora distance of six miles from King William Street to 
Clapham. The difficulties overcome in making this line 
could hardly be surpassed among the problems set for the 
construction of a railroad in a populous city, and the method 
chosen was the exact opposite of that adopted in Liverpool. 
There the cars are carried on a viaduct above the streets. In 
London, it was decided to burrow far below the foundations 
of all buildings. Shafts were sunk to a depth of sixty feet 
below the surface, and a tunnel was run between each, thus. 
avoiding the “cut-and-cover” system which put the District 
and Metropolitan Railways to such enormous expense for com- 
pensation to existing house-property. The absence of smoke; 
heat, and foul air in the electrical system, alone rendered 
such deep and continuous tunnelling possible ; but financial 
success does not always follow a mechanical victory. The fourth 
half-yearly report of the City and South London Railway, how-- 
ever, will probably remove the last doubts on this, the most 
important question, bearing on the new invention. In the first 
half-year, the cost which would fall under the head of ordinary 
locomotive expenses in a steam railway, was 9d. per mile, 
equalling that of the most economically managed trunk lines 
of the Kingdom. But in the three succeeding half-years it 
has fallen to 7:9d., 7°7d., and now to 7‘ld. But from this, in 
order to makea fair comparison between the little London rail- 
way and the great lines, must be taken the difference between 
the cost of coal at the pit’s mouth, and the expenses for its de- 
livery in London, which would reduce the locomotive expenses 
to 6d. per mile, an average which exactly coincides with that on 
the American electrical railways. The evidence given by the 
report on a still smaller undertaking of the kind, the Portrush 
Electrical Railroad, is even more favourable. The cost of 
running the steam locomotives on the line during the past 
year was ls. per mile, while on the portion worked by elec- 
trical motors it was 5d. per mile, and last year as low as 4d. 
The estimate for the Liverpool line is set far lower; and if, 
as is anticipated, the consumption of coal does not rise beyond 
7 1b. for every mile run, the impetus given to the construction 
of electrical railways for passenger traffic will be enormously 
increased. But the claims made for the economy of electrical 
as against steam locomotion, far exceed the proportion of two 
to one, as indicated by present experience of cost. It is main- 
tained that while the steam locomotive cannot develop more 
than 50 per cent. of the power which would be given by the 
theoretically perfect steam-engine, the electrical locomotive can 
develop something approaching 70 per cent. of the power sup- 
plied. The difference is largely due to the fact that, while the 
first carries its own coal and water, and consumes it in transit, 
the latter is supplied from central stations, where the utmost 
economy can be practised in the production of power. On 
the other hand, there is at present some leakage of force in 
the electrical system as the distance from the central station 
increases. Electricity, like other easily made gains, is difficult 
to keep; and “electrical confusion,” due to its roaming ten- 
dencies, is already puzzling the engineers and giving work for 
the Law Courts, in large towns Thus, in Leeds, the lines of 
the electric tramway and the telephone have established em- 
barrassing relations which were never contemplated by the 
shareholders. Time and patience will no doubt overcome 
these difficulties, and increase the future value of the electric 
railway. At present, the limits to its usefulness are mainly 
due to the short distances at which the supply of power from 
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the fixed stations is available. That need be no drawback to 
its use in towns of ordinary size. But it is hardly probable 
that, in the case of London, with branch-lines running from 
Ealing, Willesden, Wimbledon, Richmond, and other distant 
suburbs, electricity is at present likely to supersede steam on 
the District or Metropolitan Railways. The two electrical lines 
now contemplated are short, and confined to the West of 
London, one being designed to run from Shepherd’s Bush to 
the City, and the other across Hyde Park to Paddington. Butif 
the suburban lines could be made to centre at some common 
point, such as Earl’s Court in the West, meeting a City traffic 
conducted solely by electricity, the gain in comfort and con- 
venience to the travelling London public could hardly be 
overrated. Instead of hundreds of steam locomotives, exhaling 
gases which do not support life, and are so far injurious to 
life, and adding to the din which is an almost greater agent 
in London wear-and-tear than foul air itself, the traffic would 
be inodorous and inaudible. The ease of stoppage, and light- 
ness of the trains, are both guarantees of safety either in pre- 
venting or mitigating accidents; and with greater safety 
secured, the number of trains run would be increased. With 
such advantages in its favour, it cannot be long before the 
electrical motor supersedes the steam-engine for urban trafiic ; 
and the success of the Liverpool railroad will in every sense 
be London’s gain. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE LANCASHIRE LOCK-OUT. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 








Srr,—In the Manchester Guardian of February 4th, I saw a, 


quotation from the Spectator re “The Lancashire Lock-out.” In 
it you are made to say that “the attempted reduction, be it 
understood, applies to the spinners only ; the wages of the card- 
room hands are not to be touched.” I presume this quotation 
is correct. If so, then permit me to say it is not a right repre- 
sentation of the position of affairs. The proposed 5 per cent. 
reduction, as given notice of by the employers, applies to all 
persons employed in both the departments named, and also to 
other mill-workers. In proof of this, let me give you a copy 
of notice posted at the mills, as follows :— 
“Tue FepERATION or Master Corron Spinners’ AssociaTIons. 
Local Association. 

Norice.—We hereby give you notice that on and after the 7th 
day of November, 1892, the wages of all hands in our employ will 
be reduced 5 per cent.” 


That point being settled, let me further say that the number 
of spindles stopped is upwards of sixteen millions, while 
about five million spindles are stated to be working short 
time. A simple rule to get at the number of hands so in- 
volved is that three operatives are engaged upon every one 
thousand spindles, and as to the wages earned, these are com- 
puted at 20s. per operative week. Therefore, we get in round 
figures, fifty thousand workpeople directly out of employment, 
irrespective of those affected in other industries and occupa- 
tions which largely depend on the cotton trade; and also 
fifteen thousand working short time; or in all, say, fifty-seven 
thousand workpeople who are not earning wages, which will 
amount to, on the basis given, £57,000 per week. As the 
dispute has lasted thirteen weeks, and is now in its fourteenth 
week, the loss in wages to the operatives will be £750,000, 
irrespective of any loss to the employers. If we include the 
loss of earnings in attendant occupations, the total must not 
be far short of a million of money. 

Now, as to how the 5 per cent. reduction will affect the 
employers; this can easily be ascertained on the basis laid 
down. The employers, however, in stating their case, put it 
that it will mean one-sixteenth of a penny on every pound of 
yarn spun, which, they say, will, in many instances, make all 
the difference between accepting and refusing a yarn order.— 
Tan, Sir, &e., LANCASTRIAN, 


(To tHe Epirox OF THE “ SpectTATOR,’’ | 


S1r,—Allow me to point out an error into which your writer, 
in the Spectator of February 4th, on the lock-out in Lanca- 
shire, seems to have fallen. The notice of reduction in 
wages extended to card-room hands, although they probably 
would have submitted to the reduction, had the “spinners ” 





not prevented the mills working by refusing to work.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. D. THORBURN. 
13 Rumford Street, Liverpool, February Sth. 





UNEXPECTED WEALTH. 
{To THE EprToR OF THR “SrecTarTor.”} 
Srr,—As the daughter of the late Albert Way, the archzo- 
logist, I beg to correct your correspondent’s information 
respecting a fortune being left him, and to say that the same 
is entirely a fabrication.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary A. Way. 

The Haven, Bournemouth, February 6th. 

[Our first correspondent has, we suppose, confused the father 
with the son. A wholly independent informant, and a friend 
of our correspondent’s grandfather, assures us that he had 
always heard the story of the Rev. Lewis Way.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE BEAVERS AT THE ZOO. 

[To THE EpiTor OF THE “‘ SpecTaTOR,” | 
Si1r,—In your review of the book on beavers, in the Spectator 
of January 28th, I think you are unfairly severe on the want 
of intelligence in the performances of the beavers at the Zoo. 
Perhaps your reviewer has never had to do his work in 
a building with a corrugated-iron roof. My work is done 
under that mean and ineffectual substitute for thatch, and 
summer suns and winter frosts make one feel the beavers’ 
great wisdom in recognising the insufficiency of the covering 
provided for them. 

Had I a suitable supply of mud, and had I a flat tail, to- 
gether with that so seldom-achieved though so often-desired 
“combination of industry and leisure,” I too would strive 
after greater perfection in building, and my roof too would 
then be, like the savages, “neatly though inexpensively 
clothed in mud.”—I am, Sir, &ce., H. 





THE COURAGE OF ANIMALS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 

S1r,—In the Spectator of December 31st, which, although a 
regular subscriber to your valuable paper, I only happened to 
see to-day, owing to absence from home, I notice a reference 
in the article entitled “ The Courage of Animals,” to the fact 
that the wild dogs of India attack and destroy tigers. Ihave no 
personal knowledge of the matter, but I have been told by an 
Indian officer that the modus operandi of the “red dogs” is as 
follows :—Having found their tiger they proceed, not to attack 
him at once, as might be inferred from your article, but to 
starve him until they have materially reduced his strength. 
Night and day they form a cordon round the unfortunate 
beast, and allow him no chance of obtaining food or rest; 
every time the tiger essays to break the circle, this is widened 
as the pack flies before him, only to be relentlessly narrowed 
again when the quarry is exhausted. After a certain period 
of this treatment, the tiger falls a comparatively easy prey to 
his active and persevering enemies. This theory of their plan 
of attack, while it may detract somewhat from the wild dogs’ 
reputation for courage, must add considerably to our estimate 
of their intelligence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

. Epwarp PAvt, Junr. 
Aigburth Vale, Liverpool, January 9th. 





THE CHANGE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
(To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In the criticism in the Spectator of January 28th last, 
on Mr. Drury’s “reprint of Waller’s poems,” it is remarked 
that one of the couplets, which makes “obey” rhyme with 
“sea,” shows a change in our pronunciation as clearly as a 
couplet of Pope’s, which shows “ obey” rhyming with “tea.” 
May I ask if, similarly, “last,” where made (as in lines quoted 
further down the page) to rhyme with “ haste,” does not show 
the same change? And also “lost,” where made to rhyme 
with “boast” (still further down the page)? And may we 
not specify the “change” as being that of the “ name-sound ” 
of the vowels of our English alphabet into something much 
more like the sounds of the vowels of the Continental alpha- 
bets? Do not the Cockney cocher’s “ keb” (cab); the Yankee’s 
“hez” (has); and the Irishman’s “ heft” (half), for example, 
also serve to show how matters were, in this respect, before 
the “change” occurred, and are they not, in this respect, as 
valuable as the lines of the poets quoted ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wok 
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T. W. ROBERTSON.* 

Mr. T. Epcar PEMBERTON, the author of an exceedingly 
entertaining memoir of Sothern, has performed a similar 
service for the author of Caste with considerable success. 
There is a tendency nowadays, to adapt a recent remark of 
Sir Charles Bowen’s, to write ponderous biographies of 
Nobody; but Mr. Pemberton’s sketch hardly comes under 
this condemnation, for Robertson achieved something more 
than mere ephemeral fame. He was not a great dramatist, as 
his biographer would have us believe, for his portraiture was 
essentially based on contemporary types, and the humanity 
of his dramatis persone was veiled by the social conventions 
of his period. Still, it was no small achievement to emanci- 
pate English comedy from its abject subservience to Gallic 
exemplars, and to produce a series of plays which were at 
once original, wholesume, and amusing. More than that, he 
was the pioneer in a new style of stage-management, of which 
thoroughness, naturalness, and an avoidance of all extrava- 
gance, were the leading principles. His detestation of 
stage conventionalities cannot be better illustrated than 
by some of the footnotes to his pieces. Thus, he writes 
of Captain Sound, R.N.: “His manner is to be hearty, 
but not rough; in every respect that of a captain of a 
man-of-war, and not of a half-penny steamboat.” That 
Robertson should have been a reformer is a remark- 
able proof of his individuality, when we reflect on his 
antecedents and training. He came of a theatrical family, 
honourably connected with the stage through four generations. 
His great-grandfather was a well-known member of the York 
Theatre as far back as 1750, and as for the number of Robert- 
sons who have been before the public as actors or managers, 
or both, since that date, their name is simply legion. 

T. W. Robertson was the son of the manager of the Lincoln 
circuit, and made his first appearance on the boards at the 
age of five. The remark which he put into the mouth of 
one of his characters about being “ nursed on rose-pink and 
cradled in properties,” is strictly applicable to his own 
case. He played children’s parts until he went to school 
at Spalding and then at Whittlesea, his sojourn at the 
latter place being cut short by the res angusta domi,—business 
in the Lincoln circuit having become so bad that economy 
compelled, rather than suggested, his return to the stage. 
During the few years that ensued, Robertson gained an ex- 
haustive practical acquaintance with almost every conceivable 
department of histrionic and theatrical activity. He played 
in every description of part, from Hamlet to farce, achieving 
especial success in eccentric comedy; wrote comic songs and 
duets, and sang and danced to them; dramatised numerous 
stories for the company ; acted as manager, prompter, scene- 
painter, and general factotum. He found time, however, to 
go on with his education; picked up more than a smattering 
of French; and in 1848, actuated by the laudable desire to 
extend his intellectual equipment, applied for, and obtained, 
the post of English-speaking usher in a school at Utrecht. 
The new venture was a dolorous failure. Robertson was half- 
starved and wholly miserable; and was beholden to the 
generosity of the British Consul for the means to make his way 
home. The boys at this school were bullied by a native usher 
with whom Robertson was at daggers drawn, and who served 
as the prototype for the grotesque and highly impossible Krux 
in School. The materials for this caricature and an impaired 
digestion seem to exhaust Robertson’s debt to Holland. 
Meantime, the Lincoln circuit, long on the down grade, was 
now on its last legs. The growth of railways gave the death- 
blow to these old circuits. The small towns, on whose support 
they had chiefly depended, were no longer isolated. People 
went to the larger cities instead of patiently waiting for the 
advent of Thespis and his cart. And so it came about that, 
with bankruptcy imminent, the manager disbanded his com- 
pany; and young Robertson, then about twenty years of age, 
gravitated to London, where he was eventually destined to win 
both fame and fortune. At first he kept himself afloat by 
accepting any acting engagements that came in hisway. For 
years he seldom got more than a guinea a week, and was often 
glad to get it. In 1851, a two-act comic drama was accepted 





* The Life and Writings of T. W. Robertson. By T, Edgar Pemberton, 
London: Bentley and Son. . 





by William Farren, and played at the Olympic, only to be 
cordially damned by the Press and public, and Robertson had 
once more to resort to his acting. He played an immense 
number of small parts in London and in the provinces, and 
occasionally made a hit in a small way. The story of the 
entertainment he organised with H. J. Byron is well known, 
but bears retelling. It was given at the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion, and by the time the doors were open the two enter- 
tainers had not a farthing between them. The programme 
was so arranged that Robertson could act as money-taker in 
the first part, while Byron relieved him in the second, the 
final item being a duologue. The incident is narrated by Mr. 
Pemberton as follows :— 


“The performance was advertised to commence at eight, but 
the clock stood at a good ten minutes past that hour before any- 
one troubled the anxious Robertson in his little box-office. At 
last a gentleman tendered a sovereign, and asked if ‘there were 
any front seats left.’ ‘Oh yes,’ replied Robertson pleasantly, 
‘both right and left. I will bring you your change’ (poor fellow! 
he had none of his own) ‘in a minute, sir... The gentleman 
entered the empty room. Robertson rushed out to get change, 
returned eighteen shillings to his patron, and expended fourpence 
out of the remaining two shillings on stout for the dejected Byron, 
who, in an agony of nervousness, was peeping through the curtain. 
In his own hands Robertson bore to his partner the pewter con- 
taining the invigorating draught. ‘ Have the critics arrived?’ 
asked Byron in an anxious voice.—‘ No,’ replied Robertson; ‘but, 
then, they are always late.’-—‘ Are they ?’ asked Byron, dubiously. 
—‘Of course they are,’ was the answer. ‘Come, you had better 
commence and get it over.’—‘ Tom,’ said Byron, with the spirit of 
prophecy upon him, ‘I think this is going to be a failure” To 
this Robertson deigned no reply, and returned to his pay-box. 
The pianist (of course there was a pianist) rattled through an 
overture; the curtain rose; and Byron, attired in the evening- 
dress that Robertson was to wear later on, commenced ‘ the enter- 
tainment.’ The first part of the programme was entitled ‘The 
Origin of Man’; and looking fixedly at the solitary occupant of 
‘the house,’ the unfortunate entertainer commenced as follows: 
‘In the beginning there was only one man——’ ‘ Yes,’ inter- 
rupted ‘the house’; ‘and I’m the d——d fool;’ and hurrying 
out to Robertson, this inconsiderate gentleman demanded his 
money back, and said he had come to see ‘ The Chinese.’ Depressed,. 
but not disconcerted, Robertson assured the malcontent that Byron 
was a Chinaman; but the money had to be returned. Here a little 
difficulty occurred. ‘The house’ had received its change for its 
sovereign ; fourpence out of its two shillings had been expended on 
Byron’s stout ; and this the ‘ pay-box ’ was in no position to refund. 
Robertson, however, dejected though he must have been, was equal 
to the emergency ; and returning one shilling and eightpence, said’ 
calmly that ‘on such occasions they only charged fourpence.’ It 
appears that, in another room in the Gallery of Illustration, some 
ingenious Chinese jugglers were giving a performance, and that 
a stray lamb had wandered into the wrong fold.” 


The record of Robertson’s life for years to come is a dreary 
round of drudgery. He made a great number of adaptations, 
and wrote nota few original plays and farces. In 1854, he was 
appointed prompter at the Olympic, then under the manage- 
ment of Charles Mathews and Madame Vestris, at the salary of 
£3 a week. He tried to enlist in the Horse Guards, but failed 
to pass the medical test. He went in 1855 to Paris as acting 
manager and interpreter to an ill-starred company recruited 
by an entrepreneur of the ominous name of Ruin de Fée, who 
only paid his troupe a week’s salary for three weeks’ work. 
In 1856, he married a young actress, named Burton, whose 
devotion he fully repaid through nine years of incessant 
drudgery as actor, hack-writer, and journalist. After a 
while, he gave up the stage and stuck to writing. But his 
devoted wife, though a delicate woman, continued, in spite 
of doctors’ warnings, to fulfil her duties at the various theatres 
at which she found lucrative employment, until her health 
gave way, and she came home to die, within three months 
of the production of Society, the turning-point of his career. 
He felt the blow deeply; indeed, it is said that he never was 
the same man again, though he was very happy in his second 
marriage. Most of his subsequent plays—Ours, School, and 


Caste in particular—were brilliant successes ; though his career 


as a playwright was chequered by some dismal fiascos, terribly 
trying to his sensitive temperament. 
and 1870 averaged just £4,000; but he had no longer the 
health to enjoy it. He was delicate to start with ; his life had 
been one of unceasing effort, and even privation; organic: 
heart-disease declared itself in the last years of his life, and 
he died in February, 1871, little more than a fortnight after 
the disastrous premiére of War, at the age of forty-two. 

As a man, Robertson had many admirable qualities. Jeffer- 
son, the inimitable American actor, has left it on record in 
his delightful autobiography, “that of all men I have ever 
talked with, Tom Robertson was the most entertaining.” 


His income for 1869: 
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Artemus Ward’s friendship for him is illustrated by a charac- 
teristic anecdote, also related by Mr. Jefferson :— 

“ Artemus Ward died not many months after his London début, 
attended to the last by Tom Robertson. A strong attachment 
had sprung up between them, and the devotion of his new-found 
English friend was touching in the extreme, and characteristic of 
Robertson’s noble nature. Just before Ward’s death, Robertson 
poured out some medicine in a glass and offered it to his friend. 
Ward said: ‘My dear Tom, I can’t take that dreadful stuff!’ 
—‘Come, come,’ said Robertson, urging him to swallow the 
nauseous drug, ‘there’s a dear fellow! Do now, for my sake; 
you know I would do anything for you.’—‘ Would you?’ said 
Ward, feebly stretching out his hand to grasp his friend’s, per- 
haps for the last time.—‘I would, indeed!’ said Robertson.— 
‘Then you take it,’ said Ward. The humorist passed away but a 
few hours afterwards.” 

But Robertson was much more than a witty talker and 
entertaining companion. He was a man of considerable, 
though almost entirely self-acquired, culture, and all the 
drudgery and sordid surroundings of three parts of his life 
never destroyed the native refinement and fastidiousness of 
his nature. His affection for both of his wives and for his 
children seems to have been of the truest and tenderest kind, 
coupled—which is, unhappily, rare in Bohemia—with a wise 
forethought for their future. 

Mr. Pemberton has done his work well on the whole. The 
admirable papers by Robertson on “Stage Types” were well 
worth reprinting. On the other hand, the collection of 
epigrams from his plays would have gained immensely by the 
weeding-out of a number of very obvious truisms. The quota- 
tions, again—especially those from the pen of Mr. Clement 
Scott—might have been reduced in bulk. But these blemishes 
may be readily overlooked in view of the general readableness 
of the volume. 


THE REFOUNDING OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE.* 
CoLoNEL Matteson has succeeded in giving within the 
compass of a book of three hundred pages a very interesting 
and instructive account of the events between 1848 and 1871 
which culminated in the refounding—or, as we should prefer 
it, the founding—of the German Empire. The distinction is 
not without importance, for it gives quite a false conception 
of the new State that has been created if we regard it as the 
restoration of anything that had preceded. The Holy Roman 
Empire as founded by Charlemagne, or as restored by Otto, 
or under the sway of the Habsburgs, was never in any true 
sense of the words a German State. It professed throughout 
its history to embody that ideal of an International Power 
which had descended from the time of the Cesars; and so 
far from representing the unity of Germany, its existence was 
the great obstacle to a national unification. The new German 
Empire, on the contrary, is a State without any pretensions 
to world-wide power, founded on the principle of nationality, 
and the greatest outcome of that principle since it began 
to be consciously applied in European politics. No doubt the 
traditions of the older Empire made themselves felt in the 
creation of the new. But modern Germany only became 
possible through the final abandonment of the aims of 
Charlemagne and Otto the Great, and through its liberation 
from bonds which were more or less remotely a heritage 
from their work ; and there is, if anything, more reason to 
look for their successors in Vienna rather than in Berlin, in 
the Habsburgs rather than in the Hobenzollerns. Except, 
however, as regards the title, the determination of this point 
need not greatly affect our judgment on Colonel Malleson’s 
work, for his aim is only to give a chronicle of the events 
which ended with the ceremony of January 19th, 1871, with- 
out pretending to give an estimate of the significance of the 
new creation in the politics of Europe. And this brings us 
to the first criticism which we have to pass upon the book. 
As a military history, it is excellent ; but when we turn to the 
political side, Colonel Malleson’s knowledge is less complete, 
or his interest seems to flag, and we find, in consequence, a 
great want of proportion. To the political history of the four 
years from 1866 to 1870, with all their intrigues and prepara- 
tions, less space is accorded than to the single battle of 
Spicheren. When it comes to the actual foundation of the 
new Empire, there is only the barest mention of the fact,—no 
explanation of what it was that was founded, no account of 
the Imperial Constitution, of the relation of the smaller States 
to Prussia, or of the powers of the Emperor. 








* The Refounding of the German Empire: 1848-1871, By Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, 0.8.1, London: Seeley and Co. 1893, 





The meagreness of the record of political events is not the 
only objection we have to make to it. Colonel Malleson has 
evidently not much enthusiasm for the movement of unifica- 
tion of which he relates the history. In the later stages of 
the war of 1870, we hear more than enough about the sorrows 
of Napoleon III., but not one word of sympathy with the 
great people who, after a thousand years of waiting, were at 
last fighting out their national unity. He is always ready to 
do justice to the energy and ability of the Prussians in the 
field; but to their ultimate aims, either as against France or 
Austria, his attitude is one of reserve, not to say hostility. 
The treatment of Prince Bismarck, in particular, is most 
unsympathetic. The darker side of his character is given 
with far too much emphasis and reiteration; we hear too 
much of his unscrupulousness, not enough of the greatness 
of his purpose, and of the consummate statesmanship with 
which he realised it. We have no desire to paint Prince 
Bismarck as spotless, or to explain away the shortcomings 
that have marred both his character and work. But 
after all, it is for his statesmanship, not for his short- 
comings, that he will be remembered; and to dwell on 
the latter, and forget the former, is to miss much the more 
important part of the truth. Colonel Malleson describes, in 
very severe language, the policy by which Austria was drawn 
into the war of 1866 :— 

“The acquisition of such a territory” [as Schleswig-Holstein] 
“was so valuable that the utterance of falsehood and the practice 
of fraud might well seem, to an utterly unscrupulous man, not 
only justifiable but patriotic. That he had been able to delude 
Austria to go so far with him as to be a partner in the expulsion 
of the Danes, was a marvellous feat of diplomacy. But it wasa 
part only of the great scheme. The awakening of Austria would 
come when the time for the division of the spoil should arrive. 
rahe « Such was the policy of Bismarck ; a policy truly of ad- 
venture, a policy which could succeed only by deliberately deceiv- 
ing Austria until the pear should be ripe—a policy rightly called 
‘of fraud and falsehood,’ to be supported at the proper time by 
ferce.” 

Austria, we may take leave to say, was, in 1866, by no 
means the guileless and disinterested power Colonel Malleson 
would have us believe; and whatever we may think of Prince 
Bismarck’s diplomatic proceedings, there was something more 
than falsehood and greed in the policy of a war which con- 
tributed so directly to the creation of Germany, the inde- 
pendence of Hungary, and the liberation of Italy, and which 
thus, in fact, gave their present shape to the three Powers in 
whose union now lies the chief conservative force in Europe. 
And whatever was Prince Bismarck’s conduct before the 
beginning of the war, he deserves all credit for his conduct at 
its end. His moderation towards Austria, in face of the 
demands of the military party and the expectations of an 
army elated with victory, was a signal exercise of far-sighted 
statesmanship. Colonel Malleson repeats the ordinary story 
that Prince Bismarck precipitated the war of 1870 by pub- 
lishing false accounts of the interview at Ems between King 
William and Benedetti. As Prince Bismarck has lately 
claimed this doubtful honour for himself, no one has any right 
to object; but there is little doubt that war was desired on 
both sides, and was, in any case, inevitable. 

The fact is, that Prince Bismarck’s policy and career are not 
to be judged by the standards which we apply to an ordinary 
foreign Minister. The duty of the latter is simple,—to strive 
for peace as long as it is consistent with the due preservation 
of the interests of his country. Prince Bismarck’s policy, on 
the contrary, was necessarily aggressive; he was engaged in 
the making of a nation, and nations are rarely made by men 
of tender consciences, or without some accompaniment of 
violence and fraud. England and France were consoli- 
dated in the Middle Ages; Germany was belated, and it 
almost seems asif its founder were a medieval statesman born 
out of time to do in medieval way the work which gentler 
methods had failed to accomplish. From the beginning of 
his career as First Minister, Prince Bismarck had made up his 
mind that before the unity of Germany could be realised, both 
Austria and France must be fought and defeated, and that he 
was right in this conclusion there can be little doubt. Whether 
the object in view was great enough to justify the waging of 
two great wars, is the question which has to be decided, and 
which different people will, according to their temperament, 
decide differently. If we once admit his right to pursue a 
forward policy under these circumstances, it was obviously 
also his right, or rather his duty, so to play his cards as to meet 
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Austria and France separately, and at the most favourable 
moments. This, as Colonel Malleson admits, Prince Bis- 
marck did with consummate skill, and if his methods will 
not always bear the light of day, let him that is without sin 
among diplomatists cast the first stone at him. 

We have already indicated our opinion that Colonel Malle- 
son’s book is chiefly valuable as a contribution to military 
history. His account of the military operations of 1866 and 
1870-71 is much the best, on a moderate scale, that we have 
seen. It is painstaking, clear, and, for its limits, very full 
andcomplete. Colonel Malleson is not, we observe, a believer 
in Von Moltke’s infallibility. It is a common criticism of 
Moltke’s strategy that he endangered his two armies by 
uniting them in face of the enemy at Kéniggriitz; and the 
common defence is that he ran the risk deliberately, confiding 
in Benedek’s incompetence. From the account of the battle in 
the present work, it would seem, however, that the Prussians 
were more than once in a position of danger from which only 
great good-fortune and the mistakes of Benedek could have 
liberated them, and Moltke could have had no reason for 
believing that Benedek would show himself so unfit for com- 
mand as he undoubtedly did. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S JAPANESE PLAY.* 
THE author of The Light of Asia continues with un- 
abated energy in his task of revealing the treasures of 
Eastern thought to English readers unversed in Hastern 
languages. Of late years, he has made a special study 
of Japan, and his latest work, a Japanese drama in 
four acts, proves him to be perhaps the most accom- 
plished literary dragoman of the generation. No men- 
tion of his indebtedness to native sources appears on the 
title-page. From the prologue we gather that it is a “true 
story of Old Japan;” but it is not until we are more than 
half through the work that a footnote reveals the fact that 
Japanese versions of the story exist. We take it, then, that 
the play is a dramatic paraphrase of a well-known book, and no 
more an original play than The Corsican Brothers, for example. 
This does not detract from the merit of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
performance as an interpreter, but it removes Adzwma from 
being classed in the category of such efforts as “ Romola,” in 
which one would naturally be inclined to include it. 

Adzuma is a powerful story of a woman’s devotion and a 
man’s unrelenting hate. The central figure of the plot is 
Sakamune, a Japanese Iago of the most vindictive type. At 
the opening of the story, Adzuma is happily married to 
Wataru, a Japanese nobleman of high rank and blameless 
character, and Sakamune, her rejected suitor, is resolved not 
merely to plot her ruin and that of her husband, but to involve 
in it his comrade Morito, whom he hates for his superior 
prowess. Morito is a near kinsman of Adzuma’s, but certain 
mysterious circumstances connected with their birth portended 
an antagonism, which Adzuma’s mother has devoted all her 
efforts to maintain, and so far with success. Morito is young 
and inflammable, and Sakamune contrives that he shall see 
Adzuma, whose beauty at once kindles his passion. He then 
persuades him that Adzuma was destined to be his bride, but 
that her mother, Koromogawa, to serve her own ends, contrived 
to frustrate the design of Morito’s parents. His next step is to 
persuade Morito that Adzuma returns his love; and this is ac- 
¢<omplished by ingeniously tampering with a poem, intended by 
Adzuma for her husband, which falls into Sakamune’s hands, 
and by forging a letter in which she encourages Morito’s ad- 
dresses. Armed with these, he denounces Adzuma to her mother 
in the presence of the former. Koromogawa believes her guilty, 
in spite of her denials, and the luckless Adzuma, despairing of 
any escape from the net woven round her by Sakamune, 
decides on death as the only resource. Accordingly, she makes 
an assignation with Morito to visit her at night, and kill her 
husband while he is asleep. Wataru, innocent of all mishap, 
is lulled to sleep by his wife in another apartment, and Morito, 
stealthily entering the darkened room designated by Adzuma, 
severs the head, as he imagines, of Wataru. Carrying off the 
gruesome trophy, he discovers it to be that of Adzuma,— 
the situation reminds one of the finale of Rigoletto. The 
truth then dawns upon him, and he returns next day to sur- 
vender himself to the just vengeance of Wataru, who has 
learnt all from letters left behind by Adzuma for her husband 


* Adzuma; or, the Japanese Wife. A Play in Four Acts. By Sir Edwin 
Arnold, London: Longmans, Greey, and Co, 





and mother. Wataru bids him live as the direst punishment 
for his sin, and announces his resolve to lay down his arms 
and enter the priesthood,—a resolve which is promptly taken 
by Morito as well. Finally, Sakamune, shielded from the 
vengeance of his victims by their priestly vows, is slain by 
Morito’s faithful squire, Kamehu. 

Cast in a dramatic form, the story is not only readable but 
impressive. Although a sense of predestined disaster ig 
present with the reader from the outset, due regard is mani- 
fested for the law of suspense, and the dénouement is at 
once original and unexpected. The drama is compact and 
coherent, and the characters are clearly drawn and well con- 
trasted. Sakamune, in particular, is a villain of no common 
order, pursuing his fell purpose with a devilish consistency, 
and never so treacherous as when he most seems to err from 
an excess of loyalty. Morito, again, in whom chivalry is 
from time to time overborne by passion, is a striking figure; 
while in Adzuma herself there is something touching in the 
mixture of unsullied purity with the unconscious fascination 
which she exerts on her hereditary foe. For at the bottom of 
the whole story there lies the doctrine of reincarnation in its 
most fantastic form. Adzuma has been a snake, and Morito 
an eagle, in a previous state of existence, in which the snake 
has helped to conquer the eagle. In the story before us the 
conflict is once more renewed, but with a different issue. As 
it is put in the play,— 

“Seen lives of men 
Intermix close with other lives unseen. 
What is done well, obedient to the Law, 
Blossoms in bliss, and what is wrongly done 
Withers to woe, ’till it be purged.” 

To grapple with the intricacies of the Japanese Purgatorio, 
and fathom its principles, were no easy task. Most readers 
will be content to find in Adzuma an engrossing story of 
Japanese life, with a heroine who preferred death to the mere 
suspicion of infidelity. The method by which she vindicates 
her character is thoroughly Oriental in its disregard for life, 
and in the disproportion which it exhibits between the means 
and the end. None the less, the story is touching and the 
moral unimpeachable. 


Of the vigour and picturesqueness of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
style we are glad to be able to speak in terms of high praise. 
Adzuma is the work of a man who is in love with his 
subject, and has lavished all his skill on the attempt to give 
it an adequate setting. In some respects, Sir Edwin Arnold 
has succeeded admirably. The play is far less exotic than one 
might naturally expect it to be. Indeed, it may be said to 
suffer from an excess of local colour, so conscientious is the 
author’s attention to detail. Here, however, he reckons 
without his readers. The profusion of unnecessary Japanese 
words in the text savours of mere parade. As it stands, 
Adzuma might be called a “Play of Missing Words;” for 
there is scarcely a page on which the reader is not reminded 
at least once of his ignorance of Japanese. The book simply 
cries out fora glossary. It is a most injudicious thing for 
an author, while addressing the general reading public, to 
presuppose special knowledge on their part. And we frankly 
confess that the perusal of the first few pages of Adzwma 
inspired us with a desire to be avenged on its anthor by 
printing every twentieth word of this review in Volapiik. 
There are certain cases, no doubt, in which it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for Sir Edwin Arnold to give an 
exact English equivalent. But in a great many more, the 
retention of the Japanese form is a mere piece of irritating 
affectation. The metrical arrangement of the play is similar 
to that of the Elizabethan drama. That is to say, in solilo- 
quies and the more serious portion of thé dialogue, blank 
verse is the vehicle employed, with an occasional rhymed 
couplet at the end of a speech or scene. For the rest, the 
more colloquial and familiar part of the dialogue is in prose. 
The quality of the blank verse falls short of real excellence 
in two notable respects. It is at once garish and unmusical. 
Take, for example, the speech in which Sakamune, after re- 
solving to use craft rather than violence to achieve his ends, 
continues in the following strain :— 


“ Bat were I otherwise, if that in me 
Which should be soldier matched my pitiless mind— 
This way were pleasanter, and short to take: 
[He draws one of his two swords, and lops of the top of a 
young pine-tree. | 
Wataru’s head rolled in the dust—like that ! 
(He cuts off another pine-tree top.] 
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Morito’s proud brows rolling—like to that! 
[He aims to cut of @ stalk of jlowering Golden Lily, but 
pauses in the blow. | 
And Adzuma’s—! But, oh thou Lily-Flower, 
That art so fair, so pure, scented so sweet 
As if the Angel’s breaths came with thee here; 
And dropped with purple gouts, and rosy stains, 
And dusted with pale gold, all like the moles, 
And birth- marks, and the ambered silken glow 
Of Adzuma, to show fairness more fair, 
The white skin whiter, and to draw the eye 
Into the madness of the wondering mind, 
The longing hand, the yearning hungry blood! 
Thus would I end thee, and my aches for thee 
Not by some too kind stroke, but so!—and so! 
{He plucks and breaks slowly to pieces a Lily-blossom. | 
Crushing thy sweet, desired, unwilling heart— 
The rose, gold, purple, white—all, to one wrack 
Of scattered satin leaf, and silver stem, 
And soft green cup! Oh, thus! thus! thus! and thus! 
That if I wear them not, none other shall, 
And that thy soul exhale, in dew of tears, 
Sweet incense to the nostrils of my wrong.” 
Such a passage lacks the magic of real poetry : it is oleographic 
rather than graphic; and the repetition in the last line but 
three might excuse one for asking, in the words of Artemus 
Ward, “ Why this thusness? ” Again, as regards the author’s 
handling of the metre, the flow of the verse is constantly inter- 
rupted by such lines as— 
“While th’ innocent stumbled ’gainst the blazing bars,” 
C1 so 
“ Sow the way with so many snares for us,” 
or— 
* Fall’n, to fix so its purples, pinks and greens,” 
or— 
“ And forged scripts for the message of her hand.” 
Here, as in scores of other instances, Sir Edwin Arnold’s lines 
can only be scanned by disregarding the most elementary 
rules of prosody. ‘There are lines in Milton which deviate 
from strict rule, and yet are perfectly melodious,—as, for 
example, 
«And every flower that sad embroidery wears.” 
But Sir Edwin Arnold’s irregularities always jar on the ear. 
In the last of his lines that we have quoted, he does not merely 
use a trochee for an iambus in the second foot, but piles up 
the consonants in almost unpronounceable profusion. The 
vowel “i,” in the word “scripts,” has no fewer than four con- 
sonants on either side of it. This criticism may seem to some 
pettifogging ; but no poetry can live as poetry which sets the 
principles of euphony so glaringly at defiance. And the lack 
of true music in Sir Edwin Arnold’s verse is all the more 
noticeable from its being so ornate in epithet and opulent in 
metaphor. Still, with all its faults, Adzwma is a fine story 
spiritedly told, and may be reckoned amongst the most suc- 
cessful of Sir Edwin Arnold’s many laudable efforts to 
familiarise English readers with the nobler forms of Oriental 
literature. 





ARMENIA: HER CHRISTIANS AND HER KURDS.* 
THE “Special Correspondent ” who gives us an interesting 
account of his journey up “the Roof of the World” (the 
ancient name for the highest part of Armenia) and back 
again, tells us that his reason for doing so is not merely to 
make his readers better acquainted with a country rich in 
the oldest historical associations, and possessing scenery of 
singular magnificence, but more especially to excite their 
interest in the political condition of its people, who are appeal- 
ing to us for relief from the maladministration under which 
they have so long suffered. Elsewhere he casually mentions 
that the object of his journey was to inquire into the grievances 
of Christians in Armenia, and do what he could towards 
relieving them. This design was by no means opposed by the 
high Turkish officials at Constantinople. On the contrary, 
Said Pasha, to whom the writer frankly exposed his views, 
expressed his satisfaction at his intended visit to this 
troubled region, and said that he could not do the Turkish 
Government a greater service than by visiting the country 
and giving his fellow-countrymen a full and accurate account 
of its actual condition; and not only was Kiamil Pasha, the 
Grand Vizier, kind and favourable, admitting the need of a 
greater measure of reform than had yet been attempted, but 
the author was invited, in a semi-official manner, to interview 
the higher authorities at Yildiz Kiosk, the Sultan’s residence, 








* The Land of Ararat. By a Special Correspondent, London and Sydney : 
Eden, Remington, and Co, 


and there received a message, through one of the chamberlains, 
to the effect that his proposed visit to Kurdistan was perfectly 
agreeable to his Majesty; that he was to be perfectly free to 
make whatever inquiries he deemed necessary; and that he 
would be supplied with letters couched in this sense to the 
Governors of Trebizond and Erzeroum. Thus all difficulties 
in the way of obtaining information were removed; but at 
the same time, great complaints were made by the Turkish 
statesmen of the untrue and grossly exaggerated accounts 
published in England as to the present condition of the 
province. 

In his little prefatory sketch of Armenia and its people, the 
writer truly says that, notwithstanding the explorations of 
some few travellers, the country still remains almost unknown 
to us, being practically shut out, by its total lack of the 
facilities of transport, from the civilised world. Its people he 
describes as the most strongly patriotic of all subject races, and 
looking to Britain as their truest friend amongst the powerful 
nations of Europe. The most intelligent Armenians wholly 
deprecate the idea of any intention to revolt, and hold as 
ridiculous the notion of an autonomous Armenian State. 
What they are asking for—and what, in fact, they have 
every right to demand—is just such a measure of re- 
form as successive English Governments have solicited 
for them from the Porte; protection against the Kurds; a 
fair share in the local administration of districts where they 


. form a large proportion of the inhabitants; the appointment 


of proper Governérs-General ; and, as a consequence, the 
cessation of unjust taxation and the placing of Armenian 
subjects on an equal status, both civil and personal, with their 
Mahommedan neighbours. It is but fair to say that the 
writer, though he gives some harrowing examples of the 
tyranny and cruelty that are all too rife in the districts he 
visited, yet exonerates the Turkish Government to a con- 
siderable extent from participating in them, crediting not 
merely the Sultan, whom he characterises as having the 
interests of all his subjects at heart, but also the higher 
authorities in general, with a sincere desire to put things on 
a better footing, were they but able to control the doings 
of the provincial officials, the effecting of which must ne- 
cessarily be, he contends, a matter of time. It is to the 
interest of a considerable party that the Padisha should be 
hoodwinked, and accordingly he has been quite deceived as to 
the actual state of affairs in Kurdistan. Lately, however, chiefly 
through British representation, his Majesty has learned that 
things are in a much worse condition there than he supposed, 
and if still stronger pressure is put upon him in regard to the 
reforms to which he is pledged by the sixty-first Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, especially now when the very existence of 
his Empire is endangered by Russian aggression, it may be 
hoped that one of his finest provinces may be freed from 
oppression and a very useful population rendered contented 
and loyal. 

Nor are the Christians of Armenia by any means the only 
sufferers from the present maladministration; the Kurdish 
inhabitants are equally loud in their complaints of the 
governing Pashas and their exactions, and curiously enough 
declare themselves ready to go over to the English if they 
will only come and govern the country! It will thus be seen, 
says the writer, as an honest Pasha told me ten years ago, 
that people of other religions suffer as much from the mis- 
government of the country as do the Christians, and perhaps 
more, for they have no one to speak for them. This digni- 
tary expressed the hope that the British Government in the 
reforms it insisted upon under the Cyprus Convention, would 
not forget the Armenians. As an instance of what the people 
are made to suffer by tax-collectors, we may cite the follow- 
ing:—Ismail Bey, Kaimakam of Kuus, had to collect the 
Christian military exemption tax from a certain village, and 
this is how he did it :— 

“Two months before it was legally due, he not only insisted on its 
payment, but demanded double the awount—that is, four instead 
of two medjidies per head of its adult population. Those of them 
who were able to do so paid, but under protest; the others, who 
were unprepared to meet the demand, were taken by Ismail’s 

orders into the stables of the house where he had put up, and 
| beaten by the soldiers he had with him. After the poor fellows 
| had been thus tortured to the satisfaction of their tormentors, 
| they were smeared over with cow-dung. Ismail then turned upon 
those who had already paid, and threatened that if they did not 
| pay again they would be made to suffer as their neighbours had. 
| And for such treatment there is no redress under the existing 
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state of things, for if they had dared to complain to the higher 
authorities of their treatment, they would in all likelihood have 
been further punished for abusing their Kaimakam.” 

Many such instances are recorded, and far worse stories 
told of outrage and murder, condoned by venal Courts that 
side, asa rule, with bim who pays the largest bribe, which 
they divide among the members. The Armenian agitators, 
however, and their friends, who advocate revolutionary 
proceedings, are likely, as is usual in such cases, to do much 
more harm than good, and their proceedings are disavowed by 
all sensible patriots; but there is another source of misery in 
this unfortunate country,—namely, persecution on account of 
religious differences. About this, quoting from Dr. Hamlin, 
the writer tells a funny story of how the Turkish women, 
looking out of their windows during a riot, when one section 
of Armenians was battering down the houses of the other, 
called out :— 

“* See what the Ghiaours are doing to the Prots because they 

don’t worship pictures! Well, we don’t worship pictures! Next 
they'll be after us! Come, let every woman take a bean-pole, and 
drive them away!’ This cry was echoed from street to street 
with incredible swiftness, and hundreds of screaming yashmacked 
women, armed with long sticks, gallantly bore down on the mob, 
and ‘ dispersed it like fog before the wind!’ Then their lords, 
armed with yataghans and pistols, put in an appearance, and soon 
not an Armenian head was to be seen, so swiftly had the tables 
been turned upon these cruel Christian persecutors by the gal- 
lant old Turks.” 
And as a sequel to this he relates how Hassan Agha protected 
Dr. Hamlin, concealing him in his house for a day, and after- 
wards escorting him till out of danger, fulfilling his own 
boast that he would take him through that crowd of Christian 
dogs, and not one of them should bark! “A scene,” says the 
writer, “rather unique than edifying. A Christian mob of 
many hundreds. In the midst, a ‘heretic,’ to kill whom 
would that morning be doing God service. On each side of 
him a small but most formidable Moslem guard. Both 
parties cursing—the multitude the heretic, and the guard the 
multitude.” 

Thewriter went by sea from Constantinople to Trebizond, and 
thence to Erzeroum, partly in a carriage and partly by sleighs, 
over the Ziganaand Kop Passes, encountering the usual hard- 
ships in the Khans and great cold on the road. His return jour- 
ney in February was made through Russia to Battim, the deep 
snow on the Zigana and Kop Dagh having made the other 
route well-nigh impassable. One can hardly think that at 
such a season the writer can himself have seen the lovely 
flowers he describes, but he speaks of the flora of Armenia as 
quite Paradisaical ; however, he made personal acquaintance 
with the noble Persian camel, and discovered the worth of that 
animal. It seems to have been quite a surprise to him to find 
camels traversing high mountains in bitterly cold weather, and 
heavily laden along rough roads and through snow, and to 
see them when released comfortably chewing the cud or eating 
their hay, chopped straw and barley-meal made into dough, 
no sore backs and no groaning being seen or heard; and he 
compares these happy, well-cared-for, capable beasts with 
Lord Wolseley’s troop crossing the Bayuda desert without 
food, water, or rest, or even proper baggage-saddles. <A 
train worked by means of astalki, a residue of napbtha, 
as is done on the Trans-Caucasian line, is not exactly 
pleasant to travel by; but, of course, in that region 
petroleum in some form is ubiquitous, the wells of Baku 
giving a yield of over a billion gallons. Notwithstanding 
the roughing the writer went through during both journeys, 
he desires to revisit Armenia at a better season, and 
not on a political mission, but with a camera, a rod, and 
a gun, for he clearly sees that there is much, very much more 
to be known about that region than any travellers have yet 
told. When will England bestir herself and carry out that 
Euphrates Valley Railway, which would open up this country 
and many others to commerce and civilisation? But we must 
close with one little bit of warning to our Manchester friends, 
for it seems that while coloured cotton flannels of Russian 
make had been superseded in Erzeroum by their goods at a 
lower price, the latter were found so inferior in quality and 
of such fading colours, that it led to renewed inquiries for the 
dearer but superior Russian make. 








THE BRIGHTON ROAD.* 

Or the crowds who travel by rail from London to Brighton, 
few have any idea of the aspect of the country and the scenery 
to be found along the old coach-road. Although within sight 
and sound of the railway for nearly the whole distance, it 
takes such different levels as to give quite another impression 
of the district through which both pass. At the most striking 
points—namely, where it emerges from the North Downs, and 
the wide and lovely expanse of the Weald bursts into view, 
where it tops the Forest Ridge at Handcross, and where the 
steep ascent of the South Downs is made—the railway is hidden 
in long and deep cuttings, or buried in the tunnels of Merstham, 
Balcombe, or Clayton. The journey by rail, too, gives the 
idea that the Weald of Surrey and Sussex is thickly peopled, 
and covered with towns and villas. This is quite a mistake, 
These busy haunts of men have been created by the railway 
itself; and at the time of its making there was nothing save 
very insignificant villages and hamlets, and not a single 
market town, to be found in the whole distance between 
Croydon, then quite a small place, and Brighton. Nor did 
the coach-road take a much more inhabited line of country, 
Aided by the railway, it has since attracted a population 
along some portions of its course, but for many miles it runs 
through a purely agricultural country. Let any one wander off 
the main road, and he will find himself at once knee-deep in 
the country, and amid scenes pervaded with a sleepy, old- 
world atmosphere, which attaches both to places and people. 
Distance from London in many parts of the Home Counties 
does not count for so much as distance from high-road or 
railway; and the Weald is rich in secluded districts and 
villages which still retain an absolutely primitive and 
antiquated character. 

This book purports to be an account of a five days’ tramp 
from London to Brighton, taken in a most leisurely way, by 
very easy stages, with such halts as fancy suggested. In 
this way, Mr. Harper finds opportunity to discourse, not 
only of the places passed through, and people met with 
on his journey, but concerning “ writers and artists who 
have lived or travelled, or sketched or written upon this 
road.” Thus, with the help of full records of coaching 
and sporting events, he has compiled a very readable and 
amusing volume, profusely illustrated with his own admirable 
sketches, and with reproductions of the works of other artists, 
and of very interesting coaching pictures, old and new. 
Some portions of his book, he tells us, have appeared in 
the Pall Mall Gazette and other papers. Mr. Harper 
chooses the road through Streatham, Croydon, and Purley, 
to Merstham. He does not forget to tell us of the Thrales, 
Fanny Burney, and Dr. Johnson, who went hunting at 
Streatham, and acquitted himself manfully on that occasion. 
At Croydon may be seen the inn which Mr. Ruskin’s grand- 
mother kept, whilst the Whitgift Hospital and other archi- 
tectural remains call for notice. Purley House was once the 
residence of the regicide Bradshaw, and later, of Horne Tooke. 
Merstham, a charmingly situated village, with an interesting 
church, seems to command the entrance to the Weald, which 
is now entered. Of the hideous mushroom growth of Redhill 
—for the old and much more attractive route through Reigate 
was not followed—the less said the better. At Horley, in the 
flattest part of the Weald, stands the famous ‘Chequers 
Inn,’ the “half-way house ” of coaching-days, where the 
Brighton Parcel Mail, which is now sent by road, changes 
every night at 12.55, the vans having left London and Brigh- 
ton at 9.45 p.m, and completing the journey at 4.45 a.m. with 
remarkable regularity. 

The road to Brighton is famous in coaching annals. During 
the last century, the roads across Surrey and Sussex were as 
bad, if not worse, than elsewhere. In 1756, the Brighthelm- 
stone Stage was “performed (if God permit) by James 
Batchelor,” by way of Lewes, in apparently two days. But 
in 1784, the Pavilion was begun at Brighton, and the demands 
of Royalty and the Court compelled good highways and plenty 
of travellers. The road became notorious and brilliant in the 
days of the Prince-Regent, and it was probably the most per- 
fect of coach-roads, as it certainly was the most fashionable. 
Early in the century several four-horse coaches were started, 
to say nothing of the pair-horse coach each way daily, driven 
by Crossweller and Hine, and taking twelve hours on the 





* The Brighten Road: Old Times and New on a Classic Highway. By Charles 
G. Harper, London: Chatto and Windus. 1892, 
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yoad; nor of the ‘ Bellerophon,’ an enormous affair in two 
compartments, put on the road in 1805, and driven by Hine, 
a proprietor and favourite coachman who is frequently men- 
tioned in these pages. In 1809, these and other proprietors 
began to run faster coaches, and the time of the journey 
was lessened from nine or ten hours to eight, the fares 
being 23s. inside and 13s. outside. A year or two later 
there were twenty-eight coaches on the road, and fares 
were greatly reduced,—viz., 10s. and 5s. In 1821, during the 
season, “ over forty coaches ran to and fro from London daily,” 
and sixty in the year following; whilst, in 1828, we are told 
by “ Viator Junior,” an amusing contemporary writer, from 
whom Mr. Harper quotes freely, that the time taken by the 
slower coaches was seven, and by the fast coaches five and 
six hours. Accidents were constantly happening. The 
‘Quicksilver,’ timed for four hours and three-quarters to the 
‘Elephant and Castle,’ came to terrible grief through the 
team bolting, and bringing up against the railings of the 
New Steine, whereupon it was renamed the ‘Criterion,’ and 
on February 4th, 1834, it made the journey, carrying King 
William’s speech on the opening of Parliament, in three 
hours and forty minutes. This record has never been broken, 
not even by Selby in his wonderful performance on July 13th, 
1888, when he drove the double journey, down in three hours 
and fifty-six minutes, and up in three hours and fifty-four 
minutes. During the thirties, the coaching service was 
splendidly maintained, but the end was at hand. In 1841, the 
railway was completed, coaching, as a matter of business, was 
dead, and the road once so lively became silent and deserted. 
Of late years, the revival of coaching, and the crowds of flying 
cyclists, have again repeopled it. 

Pushing his way across the Weald, where the rapidly 
changing geology produces great diversity of scenery, 
Mr. Harper takes us through Crawley to Cuckfield, once 
the centre of an ‘ron industry, which came to an end through 
the discovery of the process of coal-smelting, just at the 
time when fuel in Sussex was exhausted. It finally ex- 
pired in 1820, and nothing save old hammer-ponds and 
cinder-heaps, and, most permanent of all, local names, re- 
main to mark its former importance. Cuckfield is a quaint 
little town. From the churchyard is a fine view of the South 
Downs, which are gained in due time. Itis curious to note how 
our forefathers were impressed by these swelling hills. “ That 
chain of majestic mountains,” Gilbert White calls them ; whilst 
the poet Cowper, who travelled to Brighton with Mrs. Unwin, 
says:—I, indeed, myself was a little daunted by the tre- 
mendous height of the Sussex hills, in comparison of which 
all I had seen elsewhere were dwarfs; but,” he adds, “I only 
was alarmed.” And Horace Walpole writes, in 1749:—‘ We 
travelled over Alpine mountains, drenched in clouds.” Yet 
this hill-country is full of beauty. To any one who has lived 
on them and learned the varying moods of Nature among 
these breezy uplands, there is true delight to be found in 
the swl'ing heights and sheltered combes of the South 
Downs. The loneliness of the spacious hills, and the perfect 
hush that often broods among their secluded valleys, par- 
ticularly at sundown, is impressive and enthralling. Their 
subtle charm has escaped most artists, and it has been left 
for Mr. Hine, V.P.R.I., son of “old Hine,” the popular whip 
before mentioned, to give their true spirit and atmosphere in 
the exquisite drawings he has made of his native hills. 

From Clayton the road runs by an easy gradient through 
Pyecombe and Patcham to the Pavilion. Naturally, we hear 
much of the Prince Regent in these pages. He may be said 
to have created Brighton, but it is strange to find Mr. Harper 
holding a brief for him on the grounds that he was badly 
brought up, which may be granted, and that he was picturesque, 
which may be questioned. The Pavilion is a monument of 
his bad taste and extravagance; it is said to have cost a 
million. Cobbett likened it to the pointed half of a large 
turnip placed “in the middle of a board, with four smaller 
ones at the corner (sic ),” whilst Sydney Smith said it looked 
to him as if St. Paul’s Cathedral had come down to the sea- 
side and pupped. Here is a choice of similes. From the 
Pavilion it is but a step to the sea, that sailless sea of which 
Hood—was it not ?—said :— 

*There’s not a smack upon the ocean’s face.” 
An old writer, speaking of this shore, talks of the “ number of 
beautiful women who every morning court the embraces of 
the Watery God;” but these Mr. Harper found wanting, so he 
fled to Rottingdean. 





Space fails us to mention the many sporting events that 
have been decided upon or near the Brighton Road. They 
are duly recorded in this lively volume. We have noted 
several minor errors, but can only here point out that old 
Michaelmas Day is on October 10th, not September 10th. 
The book is well printed and of good appearance, but so badly 
stitched that several pages fell from the copy before us on 
opening it. A map would have been a valuable addition. 





ART NEEDLEWORK.* 


THE history of needlework is practically co-extensive with 
the history of civilisation. The Victorian Library for Gentle- 
women offers us a modestly small volume, called The Gentle- 
woman’s Book of Art Needlework,—small, that is to say, in 
comparison with the wide field it opens to us; and but small 
are the gleanings it contains. We are taken rapidly over a 
retrospection of needlework as practised by the ancient 
Egyptians, Israelites, Phrygians, and Greeks; some thirty 
pages dispose of “ Needlework of the Olden Time;” the 
same number are devoted to the Victorian age; and we then 
glance breathlessly at Church work, lace, tapestry, and the 
embroidery of literature and art. 

It is to be feared that the days are gone for ever in 
which a man, or a woman either, would devote twenty-six 
years of life to one object, as did an artist of Verona, who 
took that time to execute the life of St. John in needle- 
work, as an offering to the Church of St. John in Florence. 
The Victorian gentlewoman buys her work designed, pre- 
pared, traced, probably begun for her; she believes implicitly 
what she is told as to colour and material; possibly she pays 
some one else to finish it for her. We heard at one time a 
good deal of “ art-work ” jargon talked,—sthetic chair-backs 
superseded Berlin woolwork, sunflowers took the place of 
roses with beaded leaves; but, in spite of it all, “ crazy patch- 
work” and outlined scenes from nursery rhymes are still 
offered to us at the perennial bazaar, and machine-made 
“point” and “guipure” have almost starved the ancient 
trade of lace-making out of the country. Some of the oldest 
needlework extant was found in Egyptian and Egypto-Roman 
tombs,—a rough sort of flaxen cloth, like the bath-towelling of 
our own day; it has loops of wool worked with some kind of 
needle raised on one side of the stuff only, and a kind of tapestry 
partly woven and partly outlined in needlework. The mum- 
mies, which an insatiable modern curiosity has disturbed, are 
wrapped in linen, as less liable than woollen cloth tc the ravages 
of moth, and the art of weaving the flax that grew so plentifully 
on the banks of the Nile was probably learned by the Israelites 
during their sojourn in Egypt. Ezekiel speaks of “fine 
linen with broidered work from Egypt.” Linen seems the 
natural ground and foundation of all embroidery; it often 
lasts longer than the work itself; can be cleaned, and will not 
fray or wear out as do more costly silks and satins. We 
cannot agree with Miss Masters that velveteen or fine twilled 
flannel are good foundations for embroidery, or that arrasene 
upon velvet is to be recommended. Mr. Albert Fleming has 
done good service to art-workers by reviving among the hills 
of Westmoreland the art of spinning and weaving, as Mr. 
Ruskin says, “ the soundest and fairest linen fabrics that care 
can weave or field-dew blanch.” He has gone back some few 
centuries for models, one achievement of the Langdale weavers 
being the making of a very fine linen, a reproduction of 
Egyptian mummy-cloth. It should be gratifying to our 
national pride to remember that, from Anglo-Saxon days 
down through the Middle Ages, English work won for 
itself a wide fame. Many of our Queens and Prin- 
cesses, like Solomon’s paragon, “sought wool and flax and 
worked willingly with their hands.” Katharine of Arragon 
introduced fine stitching of black silk upon linen, called 
Spanish work; Queen Elizabeth made a smock for her 
brother Edward’s christening when she was only six years 
old; and Mary, Queen of Scots, tried to propitiate her 
Majesty of England with offerings of head-dresses and night- 
caps wrought by her own delicate handiwork. Though the 
extravagance and luxury of women’s dress is a favourite 
theme just now, they have ceased to wear red velvet gloves 
with gauntlets of white satin worked in silks and gold thread 
and spangles, or even of perfumed leather enriched with seed- 
pearls and gold thread, as in the days of Henry VIII. and his 
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daughter. The time of samplers is gone by, but some of the 
old stitches have come into fashion again, we find “ Russian 
cross-stitch,” chain-stitch, tent-stitch, and various forms of 
appliqué on German, English, and Italian work of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Church work has a history and a vocabulary of its own, 
and needs a special training before even the rudiments can 
be learned; it may be studied at the South Kensington 
Museum, the famous Syon Cope being one of the finest 
specimens of thirteenth-century work that exists. The col- 
lection of lace is also interesting, especially the old needle- 
point, which must have worn out both patience and eyes. Ruffs 
cannot have been economical wear, twenty-five yards of fine 
lace being sometimes required to edge a ruff, without counting 
the fine cut-work of which it would be made. Gold lace and 
embroidery, as well as thread and “bone lace,” were enor- 
mously worn during the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, and Ben Jonson, writing in a fin-de-sitcle style at 
the end of the sixteenth century, says :— 

“She must have that 
Rich gown for such a great day, a new one 
For the next, a richer for the third; have the chamber filled with 
A succession of grooms, footmen, ushers, 
And other messengers ; besides embroiderers, 
Jewellers, tirewomen, semsters, feathermen, 
Perfumers ; whilst she feels not how the land 
Drops away, nor the acres melt; nor foresees 
The change, when the mercer has your woods 
For her velvets ; never weighs what her pride 
costs, Sir.” 

Lace-making in England has almost died out, though it still 
lingers in Devonshire, Northamptonshire, Buckinghamshire, 
and various attempts have been made to revive the industry ; 
but the flood of cheap machine-made imitations has almost 
drowned it, and as the old workers die, few younger ones 
take their vacant places. The Queen has done her best 
for Honiton lace. Her own wedding-dress was made in the 
little fishing-village of Beer, and her elder daughters and the 
Princess of Wales also wore dresses of the same delicate 
fabric. Plain needlework is one of the “subjects” that her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools have to master, and they 
pass judgment on darning, patching, stitching, hemming, and 
button-holing,—terms that to most men are as a foreign lan- 
guage, the word they know best being “herring-boning,” 
though it would puzzle them to describe the process, or even 
to recognise it when they see it. The Germans are beyond 
us in fine white or blue embroidery on linen, though Irish 
workers, notably those of Mount Mellick, produce excellent 
work in a variety of beautiful stitches. One form of English 
work peculiar to the seventeenth century that no one could 
wish to revive, is the elaborate “stump” or “stamp ” work, 
in which biblical or historical scenes were reproduced in 
relief with the most realistic fidelity, such as Hagar and 
Ishmael, represented by raised and stuffed figures dressed 
in knitted silk garments, with gimp hair; or Charles J. 
and Henrietta Maria and their attendants under a needle- 
work canopy, their draperies made of twisted silk over 
canvas, the trimmings of needle-point lace stitched over with 
button-holes, and the background crowded with raised fruit, 
flowers, and acorns. In striking contrast was another bygone 
fashion of the eighteenth century, delicate panels of flowers 
worked in feather-stitch on white silk, or a landscape with 
figures, such as a lady walking in a garden admiring a flower 
she has just picked, the figure lightly touched in with water- 
colours, then as lightly outlined in floss silk, the Vandyked 
frill round the bodice, and the high lights on the skirt, being 
filled in with pearly-shaded tints. 

It is said that “ gentlewomen” are not as fond of work as 
they used to be in pre-Victorian ages; but let the idle re- 
member for their encouragement that, among the noble, 
learned, valiant men whose dust reposes in the cloisters of 
Westminster Abbey, lies Catherine Sloper, date 1620, whose 
epitaph is at present unique :— 

“ Exquisite at her needle.” 





“TT AT F al Dy VT 7] 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Es eee. 

We are not yet in a position to say whether Edna Lyall’s story 
of “To Right the Wrong,” which is now running in Good Words, 
will be a success or not. It is a historical romance of the time of 
the Civil War,—than which time none is more difficult nowadays 





to do justice to. Hampden figures in it; but as yet, at all events, 
he is deficient in reality, and, indeed, recalls less Macaulay’s flesh- 
and-blood hero of that name than Carlyle’s simulacrum. There 
are some very good miscellaneous papers in this number, such as 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘San Remo,” the second of a series of articles by 
Professor Masson on “ Local Memories of Milton,” and a delight- 
ful sketch of Darwin's residence, under the title of “The Home 
of a Naturalist,” by the Rev. O. J. Vignoles. The most notable 
contribution, however, to this number is “'The Man from the Four 
Corners,” from the pen of Mr. G. B. Burgin, whose position as 
one of the ablest of the so-called “ New Humourists” is now fully 
recognised. Itisthe story of a young country American, over- 
governed by his mother and the young woman destined to 
be his wife, who burns to see the world, and then finds himself 
compelled to play the part of the Prodigal Son,—with Yankee 
variations. Here and there in the story are shown tendencies to 
farcicality ; but, on the whole, it is impressive and well written. 

It remains to be seen whether “The Burden of Isabel,” by Mr. 
J. Maclaren Cobban, of which the first six chapters appear in the 
February number of Chambers’s Journal, is worthy either of the 
magazine or of its author’s reputation. Meanwhile, it may be 
said that the character of Isabel Raynor—a special type of English 
girl—is remarkably well drawn. Apart altogether from the leading 
story, this number is decidedly above the average, especially 
in the matter of general informing articles. Several of these, such 
as “‘ Parliamentary Manners and Humours,” “ Detectives as They 
Are,” “English Character-Writers,” and “German Folk-lore,” 
put the (now, at least) almost too familiar subjects of which they 
treat, in a new light. Mr. William Atkinson gives, in “The 
Shawmut Trestle,’ an acceptable story of Indian loyalty and 
White malice; while, in “Isabel Dysart,” Mrs. Oliphant revives 
the days of Burke and Hare. 

Cassell’s Family Magazine continues to advance with the times, 
as the comic sketch of “A Highly Respectable Family,” and 
Mr. Alfred F. Robbins’s paper on the reporting of M.P.’s, with 
illustrations by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould, amply demonstrates. 
The stories are, we confess, superior to the miscellaneous articles, 
which are, indeed, very slight; although, perhaps, this fact is 
only another proof that the conductors of this magazine know 
how to cater for the public. Among these short stories, “A 
Faulty Heroine” stands out conspicuous in virtue of the chief 
character in it, who is guilty of what can only be considered 
literary swindling, and yet is worthy of love after all. 


The February number of London Society contains some short 
stories that are above the average ; and of the serial novels, Mrs. 
Croker’s “A Third Person” is notable if only because of the 
obvious effort of the author to attain a higher standard in style 
than that with which she has hitherto been content. In “Some 
Ways of the World, Bygone and Present,’ Mr. W. W. Fenn tells 
some good stories, and reproduces certain pleasant reminiscences, 

Although the February number of The Sunday at Home will be 
found pleasant enough to dip into, and although the serial stories 
running in it—* The Family,” by E. Everett Green, and “ Through 
Unknown Seas,” by the writer who styles herself ‘ Crona Temple ” 
—are decidedly above the average, it contains no paper of out- 
standing excellence, unless we except “ The Jain Caves at Ellora,” 
by Dr. Charles Merk, which appears in the series “ The Religions 
of India, as Illustrated in their Temples.” The passion for 
literary snippets—or the impatience of the ordinary reader with 
anything larger than a snippet—threatens seriously to injure 
the quality of magazine literature. 

There are perhaps too many reviews—or articles that are 
reviews in disguise—in The Thinker, but, thanks to the energy of 
its conductors, and to the variety of the papers which it_ 
supplies, it has justified its inclusion—its comparatively 
recent inclusion—in the ranks of magazines. The February 
number will be read, if for nothing else, on account of Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s paper on “The Church and the Labour Problem.” 
Whatever may be thought of the opinions of the Member for 
West Ham, he explains them lucidly enough. Thus he says: “I 
lay it down as a broad, unchallengeable Christian principle, that 
any system of production or exchange which sanctions the ex- 
ploitation of the weak by the strong or the unscrupulous is wrong, 
and therefore sinful;” and ‘‘The whole tendency of Church 
teaching is towards the assumption that the working man is an 
inferior creation who stands in need of being elevated.’ At the 
same time, there is not wanting an element of hopefulness in 
Mr. Keir Hardie’s paper: “I believe the democracy to be at 
bottom deeply and devoutly religious; but theirs must be a 
religion which can inspire and enthuse the soul to noble deeds, and 
which, while telling of a life that is to come, will insist primarily 
on the fullest development of the life that now is, and which will 
make impossible the wrongs which, like a canker-worm, are eating 
the life out of the people. The religion of Jesus Christ is more 
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than sufficient for all this, though it will first require to be purified 
from the ceremonial and meaningless forms and phrases which 
pass muster for it to-day, and be freed from the perverted views 
of life which theology has so long proclaimed in its name.” 

Both the Expositor and the Expository Times, which, although 
very different in style and mode of appealing to the public, are 
not dissimilar in their aims, continue to sustain their high reputa. 
tion. Professor G. G. Findlay’s “ The Preface to the First Epistle 
of John” in the one, and the Rev. G. H. Gwilliam’s “The 
Hthiopic Version of the Old Testament” in the other, may be 
mentioned as models of lucid exposition. “ Milton’s Satan,” by 
Mary A. Woods, in the Expository Times, may also be mentioned 
as a piece of most interesting and unconventional criticism, 


Handbook of House-Property and Fine-Art. By Edward Lance 
Tarbuck. (Crosby Lockwood and Sou.)—The popularity of Mr. 
Tarbuck’s curious mélange of house-property and fine-art (in cer- 
tain of its applications), of matter-of-fact and sentiment, is testi- 
fied to by the fact that it has reached a fifth edition, in which 
form it is, owing to the revision and correction that have taken 
place, practically anew book. The author has added a new chapter 
entitled “Retrospective and Prospective,” which is not less 
effusive than its predecessors, and is so far encouraging, for we 
are told that ‘in this country various signs seem to promise 
the likelihood of future development of sensible architecture, 
beginning with private endeavours in domestic habitations.” 


The Danube: from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. By F. D. 
Millet. Illustrated by the author and Alfred Parsons. (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, and Co.)—Three canoeists started from Donaueschin- 
gen, intending to follow the river to its end. This they accom- 
plished successfully, without a mishap or drawback, if we omit the 
unfortunate necessity which compelled one of the party to return 
home when but half the journey was over. The life and scenery 
they saw formed a wonderful kaleidoscope, particularly the succes- 
sion of different peoples on the banks of the lower river. Everywhere 
they were well received; even below the lron Gates, where the river- 
banks bristle with sentries, they really escaped with but little 
annoyance. The narrative is most readable, and the illustrations, 
of course, are charming, both Mr. Parson’s scenery and Mr. Millet’s 
figures being done justice to. The threatened dangers of rapids 
turned out to be exaggerated, and the canoes floated every yard 
of the way. So that we may describe this interesting narrative 
as a genuine traveller’s tale, and worth reading. 

An Affair of Honour. By Alice Weber. (Griffith, Farran, and 
Co.)—* Alicia Moray, of Moray Moss, Perth, and 14 York Street, 
Portman Square, London,” a somewhat spoiled child, is sent to 
live with her grandmother, in the hope that country air will bring 
back the roses which have been lost in London. Her brother’s 
parting injunction has been that she must live up to her 
name, which (being the same originally as Adeline) means 
“noble.” This little Alice seeks to do, though having been, as 
has been said, a little spoiled, she finds it difficult. A very pretty 
story it is, with a touching ending, but not too sad. 

Lost in the Wilds of Canada. By Eleanor Stredder. (T. Nelson 
and Sons.)—This “ Canadian story” is certainly a good one, 
though the details of Wilfred’s adventures are not always quite 
easy to follow. But there is a look of genuineness about them 
which makes a distinct impression on a reader’s mind. The scene 
at the end of Wilfred’s capture and release is peculiarly spirited. 


A Woman’s Ambition. By Henry Cresswell. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Even Mr. Cresswell has rarely created a more 
startling and elaborate deception than that which a “ woman’s 
ambition” devises in this clever novel. Nor has the personality 
of a murderer ever been more completely concealed in any novel ; 
indeed, in any fiction whatsoever. Not till the actual confession is 
made, do we grasp the identity of the criminal, and realise the 
whole nature of the individual in question. Mr. Cresswell’s 
women are always cleverer than his men, and, artistically speaking, 
better; and A Woman’s Ambition is no exception to the rule, for 
there are one or two delicate studies of female character. The 
principal female character, however, remains for ever an enigma; 
and the men, curiously enough, seem also to lack a completeness. 
But in spite of the want of satisfaction the reader will feel with 
‘the finishing touches of the portraits of the actors, he will rise 
from A Woman’s Ambition convinced that a more real and vivid 
story has never come from the author. There is nothing that 
jars on the reader, as, for instance, parts of “The Hermits of 
Crizebeck” did; and we might place A Woman’s Ambition, for its 
tone, first in Mr. Cresswell’s stories. Certainly the surprise of the 
real criminal is a literary stroke of great force; and the touches 
of the Cornish coast scenery are not the least attractive pages of 
the story. Every one ought to read A Woman’s Ambition. 


Ridge and Furrow. By Sir Randal H. Roberts, Bart. 2 vols, 


(Ward and Downey.)—In Ridge and Furrow we have the old device 
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It is in no 


of changing children made to do duty once more. 
way, however, an important part of the story till the second 
volume is reached. That the author has been compelled to resort 
to it, is a confession of want of motive; and, indeed, the interest 


in Ridge and Furrow never rises to any height. It is readable, 
and some of the characters are figured with some success, but we 
were glad to see the end. It is a falling-off from its predecessors, 
and the only bright spots in the narrative are the descriptions of 
country life and other scenes. 

Fifty Pounds for a Wife. By A. L. Glyn. (Arrowsmith.)—A 
little girl, bought for fifty pounds from a travelling theatrical 
company, promises to be an interesting heroine, and she certainly 
undergoes such trials and hardships, and gives such trouble one 
way or another to her rescuer, as suggests the cynical remark, 
that she was “ dear at fifty pounds.” The story is well told, and 
there is never a lack of incident, and some tragedy is worked in 
as well, so that the narrative rarely flags. The adventures—re- 
markable as they are in coming into one poor girl’s life—are well 
contrived, and follow one another naturally, so that the reader 
will be as satisfied with his three-and-sixpennyworth as the hero 
was with his fitty-poundsworth. The glimpses of local colouring 
and analysis of character are good enough to be tantalising. 

A Precious Jewel. By Dora Murray. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 
The story of how two brothers fall in love with their American 
cousin—who is really heir to their patrimony—is described with 
some force in A Precious Jewel. One is bad and one is good, and 
their two natures are well drawn, and the contrast is rendered the 
more striking by the effort of the younger one to'oust the elder 
under a marriage flaw. All ends well, and every one receives his 
reward or punishment. A Precious Jewel is a readable novel. 


Trish Idylls. By Jane Barlow. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—These 
idylls are some of the most charming descriptions of Irish life we 
have seen for a long time,—indeed, in their own sphere, the little 
circle of half a dozen homesteads, we would place them next to 
none. They are exquisite miniatures of phases of Irish village 
life. What a well-known writer has done for Thrums, Jane 
Barlow has done for Lisconnel. Hardly less vivid than the 
dialogue and melancholy routine of the dwellers in Lisconnel is 
the description of the bogland scenery. To describe scenery in 
much detail, and yet never to let the whole landscape fade for a 
moment, is a gift not vouchsafed to many. The pathos of the 
cabin-dwellers’ life is touchingly brought out,—not by direct in- 
sistence on their poverty, but by the simple description of their 
loneliness, their few wants, and their patience. “ A Windfall” 
describes admirably the struggle between’a poor widow’s pride 
and her neighbours’ generosity and tact. 

A Daughter of the South, and Shorter Stories. By Mrs. Barton 
Harrison. (Cassell and Co.)—There is much delicacy of touch in 
Mrs. Harrison’s handling of ker subjects. Berthe Lagastine is 
compelled to take refuge with her mother in Paris, and to do as 
well as she can on the diminished income which comes to them 
from their Southern estate. She has a Southern lover who proves 
false, and another from the North. For him she feels at the first 
that aversion which, a great authority tells us, is a good beginning 
for love. The Paris life and Berthe’s triumph on the stage, for 
the stage has been from her childhood the passion of her life, are 
admirably told. “Jenny the Débutante” is as good as any of the 
“ shorter stories.” In “ A Suit Decided,” the humour, which is by 
no means absent from the first of the stories, is conspicuous, with a 
very effective touch of pathos at the end. 

Middlesex County Records. Edited by J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
Vol. IV. (Chapman and Hall.)—This volume contains the “ In- 
dictments, Recognisances, Coroners’ Inquisitions, Post-mortem, 
Orders, Memoranda”’ (which, by-the-way, should be translated 
“things to be noted,” not “ things to be remembered ”’), and Certi- 
ficates of Convictions of Conventiclers from 19 Charles II. to 4 
James II.—i.e., from 1667 to 1688. Mr. Jeaffreson furnishes, as 
usual, a preface, in which he collects together the most notable and 
interesting entries. ‘‘Spiriting ” was a common offence. Again and 
again we find persons charged with spiriting lads and young women 
on board-ship, for the purpose of selling them in Virginia 
(called “an island,” by-the-way). It does not appear, however, 
that justice was very promptly done in the matter. Nor was 
the penalty severe, considering what penalties were in those 
days. Imprisonment and fine were the usual sentences, and 
sometimes the pillory, while larceny of more than a certain 
value was punished with death. The costermonger question 
was to the fore in those times. Margaret Wyatt is charged 
with being an “idle, vagrant person, wandering about with 
glasses for drinking and other glasses for sale and purchase to 
divers of the King’s lieges in their private houses, and not in 
open fairs and markets.” Margaret Wyatt, however, was acquitted. 
Anne Woodward did the same with cloth and was fined, and Alice 
Hall, for the same offence again, was whipped. A labourer steals 
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£7 worth of lead from a roof, and is fined £363. Mary Browne 
takes clothes from the inside of a house of nearly the same value 
(£8 5s.), and is hanged. In 27 Charles II., there were machine- 
riots. Two men are charged with seizing from the house of one 
William Hodgson three “engine-weaving looms,” placing them 
in the highway, and utterly destroying them. One is fined twenty 
marks, the other five hundred, and sentenced to remain in prison till 
the fine was paid. As the fine was £333 6s. 8d., that probably meant 
remaining for life. He had also to stand for two hours in the 
pillory on three several days. Towards the end cf Charles’s reign, 
the charges against “Conventiclers ” became very numerous. In 
1667, we find the terror of the fire still present. A man is charged 
with saying that he had fireballs in his pocket, and would have 
more, “to the terror of his Majesty’s lieges.” 


Dr. Campion’s Patients. By W.G. Waters. (Eden, Remington, 
and Co.)—“ Dr. Campion’s patients” are a number of gentlemen 
who fly from the world to a queer kind of refuge, which might, 
indeed, be called the house of a “ mad-doctor.” Some of these 
tell their stories, explaining the causes which brought them where 
they are. The idea has a certain novelty about it, and it is well 
worked out. “Mr. Elalas’s Story,” in which the narrator tells 
how he obtained, lost, and recovered a certain very precious 
sapphire, is as good as any. 


The Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—This is an excellent book, though a little hurried 
towards the end, doubtless from want of space. The last chapter 
is entitled ‘The End of a Long Tale,” and crowds the events of 
eighty-three years into less than a fourth of that number of pages. 
Doubtless the “tale” is “long,” but the end is at least as 
interesting as any part, and the last siege of Constantinople 
might well have been described at more length. As it happens, 
no period in the whole eleven centuries is so well known to us 
from contemporary authorities. However, books must have limits. 
On the whole, Mr. Oman preserves the due proportion very well, 
and has done the compressing process satisfactorily. He vindi- 
cates, we see, the character of the “ nation ” whose story he tells, 
and not without success. Still, when all has been said, the 
Byzantine history leaves an impression of meanness. In the 
apology for the defeat of the East Roman forces by the Arabs, we 
see it stated that these same Arab warriors “ broke into a British 
square.’ We may remark that it was not a square, in the strict 
sense, that was broken into. The age of Justinian II., at his suc- 
cession, is variously stated on two successive pages as “sixteen ” 
and “seventeen.” 

The Medicine Lady. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 3 vols. (Cassell 
and Co.)—We are inclined to think that the earlier part of this 
story is the best work that Mrs. Meade has done. Cecilia Harvey, 
who has too much heart to be a successful nurse, and Dr. Digby, 
devotee of science, are both fine studies. We recognise the truth 
of the drawing, and we follow their fortunes with unflagging 
interest. The latter half of the book is not an equal success. 
The medical theory on which it is constructed is not, we 
think, an adequate foundation, while the catastrophe of the 
story is one at which many readers will revolt. Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Meade shows powers of imagination, as well as of vivacious 
expression, in The Medicine Lady, which we do not remember to 
have seen in her work before. The tale, it appears, owes some- 
thing to the inspiration of a medical friend, and hospital life has, 
we presume, been studied with some care. But would a man of 
Dr. Digby’s age, as it is here described or left to be inferred, be 
“house physician” at a hospital? The office is held, we fancy, for 
a short time only by young men who have just received their 
qualification. 


Of the Imitation of Christ. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)— 
This presents the Latin text, arranged in rhythmical form, with 
an English translation, based on that of Bishop Challoner. 


In Devotional Books we have:—Daily Words for Daily Life, 
selected by G. B. Johnson (Religious Tract Society) ; Let us Keep 
the Feast: a Manual for the Holy Communion (Macniven and 
Wallace, Edinburgh).——With these may be mentioned, hough 
of the didactic kind, Sermon Pictures for Busy Preachers, by the 
Rev. T. D. Hyde, B.A. (R. D. Dickinson), the first volume, con- 
taining hints for “ Fasts, Festivals, Saints’ Days, and Special 
Occasions.” 


MaGazines AND SERIAL PuBLicaTions.—We have received the 
following for February :—Part 17 of a Short History of the English 
People, Part 23 of the Universal Atlas, Part 1 of a serial reissue 
of Our Earth and its Story (Cassell and Co.), the Critical Review, 
Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, the Educational Review, the 
Asclepiad, Nye’s Church Annual, the Religious Review of Reviews, 
the Month, the New Review, the United Service Magazine, the Indian 
Magazine, the Economic Review, Natural Science, the Westminster 
Review, Temple Bar, the Atlantic Monthly, the Argosy, the Geo- 





graphical Journal, the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Newbery House 
Magazine, the Jewish Quarterly Review, the International Journal of 
Ethics, the Essex Review, Belgravia, Lippincott’s Magazine, the 
Idler, the Era Annual, Fashions of To-day, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
the Leisure Hour, the Quiver, the Sunday Magazine, the Young 
Gentlewoman, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Monthly Packet. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 






———_>——_———_ 

Anderson (M.), Son of Noah, cr 8V0..........cec00 cessesssceeseecseees Digby & Long) 3/6 
As the Angels, cr 8vo ........ RRA RUST Sr ee Ren (Dicty Stock) 3/8 
Atkinson (W.), Western Storiez, cr 8vo ........+.... e0 Chambers 0 





: 5, 
Barrett (C. R. B.), Essex: Highways, &c., 2nd series, roy 8vo...(Lawrence) 12/6 





Barrett (F.), Little Lady Linton, 12m0 .............cecceeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 2/6 
Bickersteth (A.), Harmony of History, 460........cccecccccscsessecseceeserees (S. Low) 2/6 
Bowen (H. C.), Froebel and Education, cr 8vo (Heinemann) 5/0 
SIOFCON (ED, BLOLG OF, LING: oc cccercees ceversscenecovesconsesessessesceneasad (Routledge) 2/6 
Brodribb (T.), Manual of Health and Temperance, cr 8vo........(Longmans) 1/6 
Clarke (A. D.), Army: Woolwich, & Civil Service Riders, cr 8vo(Longmans) 2/0 
Crawford (F, M.), Children of the King, 2 vols, cr 8vo............... (Macmillan) 21/0 
Crepaz (A.), Emancipation of Women, cr 8V0............:00cceceeees (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Cunliffe (J. W. 


.), Influence of Seneca on Elizabethan Tragedy = Macmillan) 4/0 
Dante, Lilustrations of the Divine Comedy, by Jo, Stradamns, folio (Unwin) 126/0 
Densmore (H.), How Nature Cures, Cr 8V0....00....ceseseeeseeseeeee (Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Edwards (J.), Differential Calculus, 12mo_ ...................4+ . (Macmillan) 4/6 
Fairlight Glen, with illustrations by John Fullwood, folio... ...(Simpkin) 59/0 
Flaubert (G.), Salambo, translated by J. 8. Chartres, cr 8vo ......(Gibbings) 3/6 









Fowler (W. W.), City-State of the Greeks and Romans, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 5,0 
Gibney (S.), Maid of London Bridge, cr 8vo . 3/6 
Handbook for Travellers in Constantinople, 12m0 .. 7/6 





Harris (R. A.), Two-Fold Life, 12mo E. Stock) 1/6 
Holmes (E.), Through Auother Mun’s Eyes, 3 vols. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Hoskins (J. P.), Mr. P.’s Diary, lst Series, 8v0 ...........0..000 (Digby & Long) 21/0 
Hungerford (Mrs.), Lady Verner’s Flight, 2 vols. cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 21/ 















Hungerford (Mrs.), O’Connors of Ballinahinch, cr 8vo............ (Heinemann) 6/0 
Joseph (M.), The Ideal in Judaism, 12m0.............ceccesssscseeecceseeceeeeeees (Natt) 5/0 
Keith Deramore by “ A.” of Miss Molly, cr 8vo Longmans) 6/0 
Leach (C.), Old Yet Ever New, cr 8V0........0..0..0.cecceeeeee anak ..(Dickinson) 5/0 
Littledale (A.), Essays on Lord Tennyson’s Idylls, cr 8vo .........(Macmillan) 4/6 
Lucock (H. M.), The Church in Scotland, cr 8V0 .............sese000s W. Gardner) 6/0 
Major (H.), Teacher’s Manual of Lessons, Cr 8V0........0..css00s0000 seeee (Blackie) 4/6 
Mailett (C. E.), French Revolution, cr 8vo_............. eooe(Murray) 3/6 
Marriott-Watson (H. B.), Diogenes of London, cr 8vo . .(Methuen) 6/0 
Marsh (R.), Devil’s Diamonds, Cr 8V0..........ssssseecseseeceeeeeseesenseecoeees (Henry) 3/6 
Medieval Lore, an Epitome of the Science, &., 8V0_ .......c0.eccesseeeeeees (Stock) 7/6 
Monteiro (M.), Christopher Columbus, Life, &., Cr 8VO ..0..-... 02000 (Hodges) 3/6 
Olmis (E.), Morris Julian’s Wife, cr 8V0 ............ceeceeeeeceees (Hutchinson) 50 
Owen (M. A.), Old Rabb-t, the Voodoo, Cr 8V0.........sc0cceccsseeceeeeeeeces (Unwin) 6/0 


Page (T. N.), Marse Chan, 8V0........sseeccesserees (3. Low) 
Cassell & Co.) 6/0 














Parr (Mrs.), The Squire, Cr 870  ..,..sccesssceceecesseeseene Rceedhepaeeas ( e | 

Pellew (C. E.), Manual of Practical Medical Chemistry, 8vo ...(Hirschfield) 16/0 
Petrie (W. F.), Coptic Manuscripts, 4to........ bic svnind seh enoaeneess kdniaeabubaeess (Nutt) 7/6 
Praed (C.), Soul of Countess Adrian, 12mo ...... ..(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Roberts (KR. D.), The Earth’s History, cr 870 .......scceesseseecceeeeceeces Murray) 5/0 
Sir Jobn Vanburgh, edited by W. C. Ward, 2 vo awrence & Bullen) 25/0 
Smith (CO. W.), Depression in Trade, 12mo ...... (S. Low) 2/0 
Somerville (E. A.), In the Vine Country, cr 8vo .............. W.H,. Allen) 3,6 


Theobald (F. V.), An Accountof British Flies, V 
Wakeford (J.), Behold the Man, 12mo....... 
Warren (J. W.), Practical School Needle 
Wheatiey (H. B.), Literary Blunders, 12mo... 
Willink (A.), World of the Unseen, cr 8vo ......... Macmillan) 3/6 
Wells (H. B.), Text-Book of Biology, Part 1, er 8V0............cceseeseeeeeees (Clive) 6/6 
Wolff (Sir H. D.), Some Notes of the Past, 1870-1891, cr 8vo ......... (Murray) 5// 


LIBERTY &CO. 


ENGLISH-MADE 
BROCADES, 


...(E. Stock) 10/0 
W. Gardner) 2/0 
(Haghes) 2/6 
(E. Stock) 4/6 











Messrs. LIBERTY invite inspection of 
their ENGLISH-MADE SILKS and BRO. 
CADES, comprising exclusive designs and 
colour-combinations, 

ie The new ENGLISH SILKS are MopERATE 
DINNER, EVENING, and IN cost, bright, soft, substantial, and 
REOEPTION DRESSES. graceful, 
LIBERTY and (CO,, Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—-MATLOCK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis_ 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &. 








HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY'S. 


MATLOCK. 





Terms—2¢ to 4 guineas a week, 





Catalogue and Samples post-free. 


CITY OF LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
1, 2, and 3 BEER LANE, GREAT TOWER STREET, E.C. 

Oeylon Teas in perfection. Old-fashioned Souchong Tea. Darjeelings, strong 
and rich, yet delicate. Assam Teas for great strength and pungency. Brisk 
and fragrant Congous. Prices range from 1s. for sound, strong Congon, to 3s. 6d, 
for the finest Darjeeling Orange Pekoe, an incomparable tea, For general use. 
there is no better value than the best Kaisow Tea, No. 6, at 1s. 10d., which is 
much liked, Prices include carriage on 6 pounds and upwards, by post or other- 
wise, a reduction being made on chests or 20 lb. canisters, Orders sent to 
parts of London or suburbs for cash on delivery. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 

6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &., in the 

best style, modern or antique, 
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THE FIRST PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


The advice of a skilful oculist or optician should be taken when the first pair of 
spectacles is required, as, unless the spectacles adopted in the first instance are ecactly 
suited to the eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied, 

BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT ; 
has proved successful where many surgeon-oculists have failed. 

" ROWNING, Ophthalmic Optician, and Author of ‘ Our 
an — ‘ad Po Fourteenth Edition), may be consulted personally, free of 
cherae at 63 Strand, London, W.C., respecting spectacles for all forms of defective 
vision. between the hours of 10 and 4 daily, excepting on Saturdays. Anappoint- 
ment in writing is desirable in the case of those coming from a distance. 


SUN . 








INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE.) & Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 17:0, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


Sum Insured in 1891 ... £373,700,000. 


SUTTON’S THE GUINEA BOX 
SEEDS. 


—— Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 





OF 
SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS 


sent, carriage free, on receipt of Cheque or P.O.0. 








Priced Lists post-free. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,600,000. INSTITUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,600,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE. 
All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Estp. 1835. 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES on VERY FAVOURABLE TERMS. 


ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.0, 








INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED. 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufac- 
ture uow bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation to 
E. DENT and CO.,. 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


MR. P.’S DIARY. 


Facte, Ideas, Suggestions, Reflections, and Confessions, 
By JAMES T. HOSKINS, M.A., F.R.S.L. 
Royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


TRADE-MARKE. 





[Just out, 


London: DIGBY LONG and CO., Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








HE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 
112 STRAND. 
PresipEnt—The EARL of DERBY, K.G. 
Subscribers are entitled to 
An ETCHING by ROBERT MACBETH, A.R.A., 

entitled, ‘* Late for the Ferry,” 

in additic.n to a chance of a Valu»ble Prize in 
Pictures or other Works of Art. 

Ordinary Subscription—One GuINEA. 
Subscriptions for Proofs—Seven, Five, Three, and Two Guineas. 
The Society issues this year, in proof states only, 

A Fine Mezzotint Engraving of 
Sir JOHN MILLAIS’ Picture, 

“Souvenir of Velasquez.’’ 





Subscriptions received till March 31st. 


The Engravings and full particulars to be obtained now at the Society’s House, 
112 Strand. 








ONDON LIBRARY.—LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY 
WANTED, who will be expected to give his whole time to bis dut’es. 
Salary, £400 per annum. Candidates must apply by letter only. They should 
state age, previous experience, special qualifications, and other particulars, and 
enclose a copy of not more than four testimonials. 

Letters, sealed and marked “ Librarianship,” to be addressed, not later than 
Friday, February 21th, to the Committee of the London Library, St. James’s 
Square, London. N.B.—No application by or on behalf of a candidate is to be 
made to avy individual member of the Committee, 


REQUIRED, at Lady Day, by the British and Foreign 

School Society, for the Borough Road Training College, Isleworth, London, 
& RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of high University distinction, at a Salary of 
£600 a year, with house. Further particulars may be obtained from ALFRED 
BOURNE, Esq., at the Central Offices of the Soviety, 115 Ten:p!e Chambers, 
‘Temple Avenue, London, E.C., to whom applications and testimonials (20 printed 
copies) may be sent not later than February 22n1. 





ANTED, the CARE and EDUCATION of a Ward in 
Chancery, or a young lady of good social position, by a widow lady of 
comfortable means, residing in ber own house, in the healthiest part of Kensing- 
ton, The Lady is a proficient linguist and musician, and an eminent teacher of 
singing; able to provide the exclusive attentions and comforts of a home, in 
addition to exceptional educational advantages. For exchange of references, 
— ats apply by letter to J. P.S. CRIDLAND, Esq , Solicitor, 215 Piccadilly, 
‘London, W. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — HOUSE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (3 Senior, 3 Janior), Exam., March 23rd, 24th.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER before March 10th, 








DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 
we ora bar pe Ben pepe for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtain vee of charge) by sending a statement of requi ents to R. 
BEEVOER, M.A.. 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. iain aici als 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for ae in eae India, or the Colonies. About 45 Students 

ill be admitted in September, 1893. For a the Secretary of State 
will offer Twelve Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and 
Two in the Indian Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SEORE- 
TARY, at the College, 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS of from £75 
to £50, and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 5th to 8th. 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to 

J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 


HE GRAFTON GALLERIES, 

8 GRAFTON STREET, BOND STREET, W. 
The FIRST EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, by living 
British and Foreign Artists, will be opened to the public on SATURDAY, 
February 18th, 








PUBLIC SCHOOL MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION. 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A., Head-Master. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good ; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London, 


LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 
(The ROYAL NAVAL SOHOOL. Incorporated 1840.) 
Heap-Master—Rev, R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A. 

FIRST-GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL for Sons of Naval Officers and others, 
Fees, 50 to 70 guineas. Preparation for Universities, Services, Professions, &c. 
Special Classes for NAVAL CADETSHIPS. House system; boys 9 to 14 in Junior 

ing. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 18th. About Twenty Scholarships in April. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Five Scholarships 

at the Universities have been gained within the last twelve months. TWO 

EXHIBITIONS of £50 awarded hone Scholarships in July and December 

‘ ey Library and Museum have recently been opened. Terminal Fee, Twenty- 
ve Guineas. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), pee BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

Play ‘oundadjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 














M SS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 

TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
reparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
erman.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE, 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c.—Address, Mr, G. B, 
STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piacy Strand, W.C. 











OSSALL SCHOOL.—_ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
—By an Examination he'd simu't: neously at Rossall and at Oxford, on 
APRIL 5th, 6th, and 7th, about 1HIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded, 
varying frem 60 guineas to £10, Open to Boys under 16 (seniors), or under 14 
(juniors), on Lady Day, 1893.—Efcr further particulars, apply, HEAD-MASTER, 
Kossall, Fleetw od. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other Teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Pablic Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, Re- 
ference permitted to the Rev. E. Davenport, Wellington College, Berkshire. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 

NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 30th, 31st, and JUNE 

lst. Eleven Scholarships at least of value ranging between £80 and £20 per annum 

wil) be awarded: Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candidates must 
be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. 











PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 

place at Uppingham on APRIL 5th, 6th, 7th,1893, for Six Open Scholar- 

ships, two of £70 per annum, limited to two boarding houses, two of £59 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates under 14. 
—Applications to be made by MARCH 15th, 1893. 


v= SALE.—A SMALL PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for the Sons of Gentlemen in one of the most healthy and popular 
residential neighbourhoods of London. Price, for good-will, school, and house 
furniture, very moderate.—Address, “ A.P.,’’ 15 Arlington Road, N.W. 


LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL— 
Warmest Seaside Winter Resort in England. First-class return from London 
(Waterloo) and seven days’ board, room, &c., Five Guineas, Ask for Hotel tickets. 














Terms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
Kingdon ... aa a as a wate @ Ou OM 8.0. 07 2 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c.... LU peewee 015 3...... 078 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “SprecTatrorR” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 





Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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Ete ts see and DOWNSTAIBS. 


By Miss THACKERAY, 
The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 


YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by | 


ermission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the soe aerate 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions an 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 0O., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
ERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 


SELLERS : 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 


| 


.PECIAL NOTICE.—H. SOTHERAN and CO., Book. 
sellers to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, beg to announce that in consequence 

of the expiration of lease of their premises, 136 Strand, they are now SELLING 
OFF their unrivalled stock of BOOKS, new and second-hand, at a reduction of 
20 per cent. from their usual net prices, 
, The attention of the librarians of public libraries and book-buyers generally 
is strongly called to the present opportunity of securing all classes of standard 
works on unusually advantageous terms, 

CLEARANCE CATALOGUE No. 3 is now ready, free on application. 

GOULD’S ORNITHOLOGICAL WORKS, of which there are several choice 
sets on hand, are on this occasion also offered at 20 per cent, discount. 

Libraries purchased. Valuations made for Probate. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 136 STRAND, LONDON, 
| ieee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL _AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OATALOGUES sent on application. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 

logued, All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts. 








HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... oe wee wee = £16,000,000, 

















Now ready, demy 8vo, price 7s. 63, net, post-free. 


RELIGION AND THE PRESENT HOUR. 


AN ESSAY. 
JOHN HODGES, Agar Street, Charing Cross, London. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Has 35 Years’ World-Wide Reputation. 


For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &e., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s.,and 10s. Of Chemists everywhere. 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


188 STRAND. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Safest Aperient for delicate 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wee? stated publicly in Oourt that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne,—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sore Manuracturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St.. W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d. 














Catalogues post-free. 

















The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. Damrent and UpHam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THz INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. BRENnTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 











B IRKBECK BANK.| F emesis WILL HAPPEN. 
ESTABLISHED 1851, —- 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 
THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS SINCE 1849 PAID, FOR 


DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO PER OENT. on OURRENT ACCOUNTS, 

ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 

000. 

? 


cilculated on the minimum monthly balances, when 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


not drawn below £100. 
STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 
W. D. WASSY, tg eae, 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with: full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 





FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, | A, VIAN, 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 


ours, — PRESERVED PRO. 
VISIONS, and 
POTTED MEATS. Also, 








ss of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 





- ciemeeeaiieenes for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


Er Pe’*Ss 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro. 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
peg on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Roya Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 
London, W.0. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
MENT.—InNFLUENZA, CouGHs, AND COLDS. 

—In diseases of the throat and chest, so prevalent in 
our changeable climate, nothing so speedily relieves, 
or so certainly cures, as these inestimable remedies, 
These disorders are too often neglected at their com- 
mencement, or are injudiciously treated, resulting in 
either case in disastrous consequences. Whatever 
the condition of the patient, Holloway’s remedies 
will restore, if recovery be possible; they will 
retard the alarming symptoms till the blood is 
purified and nature consummates the cure, gradually 
restoring strength aud vital nervous powers. By per- 
severing in the use of Holloway’s preparations, tone 
is conferred on the stomach and frame generally. 
Thousands of persons have testified that by the use 
of these remedies alone they have been restored to 


health after every other means had failed. — 





GOLD MEDAL 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GuINEAS, 
Page... £1010 0 
HAIE-PAGO ccccesssssseccesvesccssonnsene OF OS =O 
Quarter-Page........... eos 218 6 
Narrow Column ..... we 310 0 
Half-Column ........c.ss.000+ vee EOD O 
Quarter-Column ........scscerseee O17 6 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page.....ccccccrrsereeenrkld 14 0 
Tnside Page cccscoscocsosccscescoccccses 12 123 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional 
line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s. per inch, 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 

18s, per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Y aro? , Yr 
Mr. McCULLAGH TORRENS’ TWENTY 

YEARS of PARLIAMENTARY LIFE (8vo, 15s.) is full of anecdote of Mr, 
Gladstone, Disraeli, Lord John Russell, Archbishop Tait, Pelham Villiers, 
Dean Stanley, Sir James Graham, Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, Earl 
Grey, Prince Bismarck, Bradlaugh, John Bright, Sir Henry Bulmer, Lord 
Cairns, Mr. Chamberlain, Cobden, Lord Derby, Bishop Ellicott, Empresa 
Eugenie, W. E. Forster, Mr. Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, Kinglake, 
Robert Lowe, Lord Salisbury, Lord Palmerston, &c., &c. 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN WATERS 


(Riverside Rambles in Aquitaine) (8vo, 16s.),is by Mr. E. Harrison BarKER, 
whose ** Wayfaring in France ’’ was sv well reccived a year ago, the Guirdian 
saying of it, ‘* As a description of modern rural France, Mr. Barker’s book is 
one of the best we have ever met with.’ Those who love natural history in 
conjunction with pictures of humanity will be interested in Mr, Barker’s 
two works. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. (8vo, 16s.) This work by 


Mr. Fraser RAE comes opportunely whilst Egypt is the topic of the day. 





A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil Worsfold, 


with Illustrations from sketches by the author. (Svo, 14s.) The Observer 
says of this book that it is “one of the most interesting books of travel 
issued during the literary season.” 


A NEW EDITION of 


MARSHAL MACDONALD'S RECOLLEC. 


TIONS, during the Wars of the First Napoleon, is published this day. It is 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, and has a portrait, &c. The published price is 63, 





POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


IN A PROMISED LAND. By M. 


A. Bencouaen, Author of ‘So Near Akin.” In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


MISS LATIMER of BRYANS. By 


ELEanor C. Price. In3 vols. crown 8vo, 

** A charming novel of the quiet, heartfelt kind; the sort of story for which 
we look from the author of ‘ Valentina’ and ‘ Alexia.” Not that Miss Price isa 
monotonous writer, but that, let her pictures of life be ever so various, they are 
always treated with sobriety, good sense, and good taste.” —World, 


WHEN CHARLES the FIRST 


WAS KING. By J.S, Fiercuer. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 


SOME MARRIED FELLOWS. By 


the Author of “ The Dailys of Sodden Fen,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


The STEP - SISTERS. By E. 


McQvueEEN Gray. In3 vols. crown 8vo. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


THE NEW EDITION. 


Thirty-four Novels have now been issued. Each in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
scarlet cloth, 3s, 6d, At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SAL¥ of all the 
BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & Sr ANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
uced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 

















COMPLETION OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA. 


A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Entirely New Edition, in Ten Volumes, imperial 8vo. 
With numerous Maps and Wood-Engravings. 

VOL. X. NOW READY. 

PRICES OF COMPLETE SETS. 


CUGAIS coe Sigs aa, Ran: ae eee £5 0 0 
Half-morocco or Half-calf ... 710 0 
Half-morocco extra or Half-russia... 8 10 O 


Sets can also be had in tree calf, and in full morocco. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA contains upwards of 
Thirty thousand Articles, and is Illustrated by more 
than Three thousand five hundred Wood-Engravings and Fifty 
Coloured Maps. 


Nearly One Thousand Contributors, including many of 
the most eminent authorities in every department of Knowledge, 
have assisted in the preparation of this Work. 

‘Everybody who wants a handy compendium of universal knowledge, 
Reomeny ‘up-to-date,’ must get *Chambers’s Encyclopeiia,’’’—St, James’s 
Gazette. 

** The best encyclops iia ever brought out.’ —Daily Chronicle. 

“This edition ‘of ‘Chambers’s Encyclopredia’ is perhaps the cheapest book 
ever published.”’—Speaker. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 








Just published. 


WESTERN STORIES. By Wiitiam Arxiy- 


With Frontispiece, price 5s. 


ROBIN: REDBREAST: a Story for Girls. 


By Mrs. Moxteswortn, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” 
“Carrots,” &e. With 6 Original Illustrations by Robert 
Barnes. Price 3s. 6d. 


THROUGH the FLOOD: the Story of an 


Out-of-the-Way Place. By Esmz Sruarr. Price 2s. 6d. 


BEGUMBAGH: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. 


By G. M. Fenn. New Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


SON. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited. 
47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON; and EDINBURGH. 


This Part begins a New Volume. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 
FEBRUARY. Price 7d. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL. By J. Macrtaren Conpay, 
ISABEL DYSART. By Mrs, OxtrHant. 
CuristMAS-TIME IN FLortpa, By Charles Edwardes. 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS AND Humours. 

A MurpErous Mixturr. By G, Manville Fenn. 
DETECTIVES AS THEY ARE. By an Inspector. 

On THE ArT OF LIVING. 

Some More Otp Lonpon City Names, 

Tue SHawmvt TrestLF. A Western Railroad Sketch. 
Karta, AN ARABIAN BEVERAGE, 
ENGLISH CHARACTER-WRITERS, 
ROASTING versus BAKING. 

GERMAN FOLKLORE. 

THROUGH THE NARUTA WHIRLPOOL. 
THE MontuH: ScreNce AND ARTS, 
A Moown.ieut Surprise-Party. 
Tue Wooptanps Hoar. 


By William Atkinson, 
ScENTS. 


LeFtT-HANDED Fou. 
ApovuT PILcHaRDs. 


Poeticat PIEcEs. 











W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 











NEW VOLUME of ESSAYS by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


Just published, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, 
and other Essays. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
“bis book is pregnant throuchout with ideas admira‘ly expressed. It does 


not contain a dull page, and it is informed with the spirit of the pr ictised 
logician.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 
The FORUM for FEBRUARY, now ready, price 


2:, 6d.:—How To PREVENT TH’ Comina OF CHOLERA. By Sir Spencer Wells.—TuEe Art OF WRITING 
History. Ry W. E. H. Lecky, D.C.L., LL.D., &.—FMoTIONAL TENSION AND THE MODERN NovrL. By 
F. Marion Crawford.—TarirF Rrrorm: RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE. By David A. Wells. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. 


By Alfred Milner. The 


Third Edition of this important Work is just reacy. With Map, demy 8vo, 163, 


**The worthy record of a work in which the author 
had no mean part.’’—Times, 

** As interesting as a novel, as bril iant as a first- 
rate essay, as thoughtful and refle ‘tive a: a pondered 
and judicial history of a nation.’”’—St. Jaime»’s Gazette. 


“* Books, like men, sometimes come to the front at 
the very point of time when they are most wanted, 
Every candid reader will feel that this is true of Mr. 
Milner’s ‘ England in Egypt.’ ”— Guardian. 


The MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE. The Fifth 


Thousand of this very popular Work is now approaching exhaustion. With Original Sketches by Leech 


and Thackeray. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

“‘ The book is one of the most delightful collections 
of reminiscences that this generation has seen, full 
of homely wisdom, long experience, wide cultivation, 
infinite sympathy, delicious humour,—the very mir- 
ror of the most charming of men.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


“ These reminiscences are quite one of the most de- 
lightful books of the season, The Dean has known a 
large number of interesting men. His tastes are 
wide,cm racing literature and art, horticulture, and 
most branches of sport. He has a keen sense of 
humonr, and never spoils his stories by over-elabora- 
tion of their points,’—Athenzum, 


NEW EDITION of ‘‘A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN.” 


A BOOK ABOUT the GARDEN and the GAR- 


DENER. By the Very Rev. S. Rrynoups Hore, Dean of Rockester. The Second Edition will be ready 
next week at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, elegantly bound, with Steel Frontispiece by Leech, price 6s, 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. 


ReEynotps Hous, Dean of Rochester. Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A LITTLE TOUR in IRELAND. By An Oxonian. 


With nearly 40 Illustrations by John Leech, including the famous Steel Frontispiece of the “ Claddagh.” 
Large imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, gilt top, 10s. 61. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE. Recollec- 


tions of Sport, Society, Farming, and Politics in the Good Old Time’. By J. K, Fow er (“ Rusticus ’’), 
of Aylesbury. Second Edition, with numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 61. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, limited to 200 numbered Copies, price 21s, net. 
TIMES.—“ Of old county life, its sports, pastimes, and pursnits, he writes with many a graphic touch and 
a fine flow of personal anecdote. But perhaps the chief interest for most readers of his very entertaining 
volume will be found in the two chapters devoted to Lord Beaconsfield, which are full of good things.” 


BETTERMENT: being the Law of Special Assess- 


ment for Benefits in America. With some Observations on its Adoption by tbe London County Council. By 
ArtTuurR A, BauMANN, B.A., Barrister-at-Law, formerly M.P. for Peckham. Crown 8vo, 120pp., cloth, 2s.6d. 


WORKS by PROFESSOR LLOYD MORGAN. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLI- | ANIMAL SKETCHES: a Popular 
GENCE. By ©. Liuoyp Moraan, F.G.S8., Princi- Book of Natural History. By Professor Liorp 
pal of University College, Bristol With 40 Illuse Morean. With nearly 60 Illustrations, 7s. 6d, 


trations and a Photo-Etched F.o .tis; ieze,Second | The SPRINGS of CONDUCT. 
Edition, demy 8vo, cioth, 16s. Popular Edition, cloth, 3s. 63. 


The LIFE, ART, and CHARACTERS of SHAKE- 


SPEARE. By Henry N, Hup: ox, LL.D., Editor of ‘‘ The Harvard Shakespeare,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE and COMPARATIVE 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. By Joun W. Bureess, Ph.D., LL.D., Dean of the University Faculty of 
Political Science in Columbia College, U.S.A. In 2 vols, cemy 8vo, cloth, 25s, 


A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. By Charles A. 


Youna, Professor of Astronomy in the College of New Jersey, Associate of the Royal Astron, Society ; 
Author of “The Sun,” &, With 250 Illustrations, royal 8vo, half-morucco, 123, 6d. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C., 
}Publisher to the Jndia Dflice. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. 








WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. H, TOWNSEND FROM 
SKETCHES BY E. &. SOMERVILLE. 


IN THE VINE COUNTRY. 


BY 
E. @. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, 
Authors of 


“ Through Connemara in a Governess Cart,” &c. 





London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 





Recently published, 8vo, price 15s. 


THE WITNESS OF THE EPISTLES: 


A STUDY IN MODERN CRITICISM. 
By the Rev. R. J. KNOWLING, M.A., Vice-Principal of King’s College, London. 


“For the care and patience with which the materials have been collected, we have nothing but praise, 
The work is a real contribution to a most important tody of evidences, and it will prove to be quite indis- 
pensable to future English students of the subject.”—Church Quarterly Review, 

‘* This is an excellent piece of work, and one with which no teacher or advanced student of the Gospels or 
Epistles can well dispense,””’—Guardian, 

“A book of high value, not only to theological students, but to all who take an intelligent interest in 
Christian theology. Mr. Knowling has given his readers, in fact, an admirable account of the great Pauline 
question from a thoroughly modern point of view.”—Saturday Review, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


THROUGH ANOTHER 


MAN’S EYES. By E1eanor Homes. 38 vols. 


HUGH DEYNE of PLAS- 


IDRYS. By Vere Ciaverine, Author of “A 
Modern Delilah,” ‘‘ Barcaldine,” &c. 3 vols. 


IN the SUNSHINE of HER 


YOUTH. By Bearrice Wuitsy, Author of 
‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” &c. 3 vols, 


A WOMAN in TEN 


THOUSAND. By Ferrou Vance. 8 vols. 


An ISHMAELITE INDEED. 


By PameLA SNEYD and BritirFe Sxorrowr, 
2 vols. 


FOILED. By the Hon. Mrs. 
HennikeEr, Author of “‘ Sir George,” &c. 3 vols. 





London : HURST and BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY, 1893, 

‘*PassING THE WIT OF Man.” By Henry Jephson, 

AN EXPERIMENT IN FEDERATION AND ITS LESSONS. 
By sir Robert Stout, K.C.M.G. (late Premier cf 
New Zealand). 

SHALL UGANDA BFR RETAINED? By the Rev. J. 
Guinness Rogers. 

Wuat 1s Fasuion? By Miss Ada Heather Bigg. 

Tyree WerxKs 1n Samoa. (Concluded.) By tke 
Countess of Jersey. 

Mepicat WomeEN IN Fiction, By Dr. Sophia Jex- 

lake, 

Aspects oF Tennyson. (III.) The Real Thomas 
Becket. By Miss Agnes Lambert. 

Tue TAXATION OF GRrouND RENTS. By J. Powell 
Wituiams, M.P. 

Tur Doom or THE Domestic Coox. By George 
Somes Layard. 

Tue Happiness tn Het: a ReEJornpeR. By St. 
Georze Mivart. 

CommeErctaL UNITY WITH THE CoLonrEsS. By Lord 
Augustus Loftus (late Governor of New South 
Wales). 

Tue Revival OF WitcucraFr. By Ernest Hart. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

THE InapEquacy oF “ Naturat SELEcTion.”—I. By 
Herbert Spencer. 

Tue Site OF GOLGOTHA AND THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 
By Canon MacColl, 

Tue Miuitary CouraGE OF Royatty. By Archibald 
Forbes. 

Tue Morat TEACHING OF ZOLA. By Vernon Lee. 

Srmony. By Lewis T. Dibdin. 

REMINISCENCES OF A JOURNALIST. By M. de Blowitz. 

Tue AcapEmic Spirit 1x Epucation. By John A. 
Hobson. 

Os a Russian Farm. By Poultney Bigelow. 

Tue Limits oF CoLLectivism. By William Clarke, 

Count TAAFFE AND AUSTRIAN PouitTics. By E, B. 
Lanin, 
IspisTER and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 





Now ready, free on application. 


ATALOGUE (No 244) “of BOOKS, 

including those in Miscellaneous Literature 

from the Library of the late Professor John Couch 
Adams; and other recent purchases, 


MACMILLAN and BOWES, Cambridge. 





USE 
F R Y’S 
PURE OONOENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O, A. Oamenom, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 
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DAVID DOUGLAS'S LIST. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 7s. 6a. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Original Manuscript at Abbotsfor, 
Annotated and Illustrated from his Life and 
Correspondence. 

Fine-Paper Edition, in 2 vols, demy Svo, with 
om . Portraits, price 322, 
“This book is one of the greatest gifts which our 
Eaglish literature has ever received,”’—Spectator. 





In 3 vols. demy 8vo, price 45s, 


CELTIC SCOTLAND: a History 
of Ancient Alban, By the late WILLIAM F, Skene, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Historiographer-Royal for Scot- 
land. Second Edition, carefully Revised by the 
Author, with a New Index to the Ent 're Work. 

Vol. I.—HISTORY and ETHNOLOGY, lis 
Vol. If.—CHURCH and CULTURF, 15s. 
Vol. IIIL.—LAND and PEOPLE. 15:, 


In 2 vols, demy €vo, price 363. 


The FOUR ANCIENT BOOKS of 
WALES, containing the Cymric Poems attributed 
to the Bards of the Sixth Century. By the late 
Wiiuam F. Sxenr, D.C.L., LL.D., Historio- 
grapher-Royal for Scotland. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, price 36°. 


SCOTLAND UNDER her EARLY 
KINGS. A History of the Kingdom to the Oloze 
of the Thirteenth Century, By E, Wittiam 
ROBERTSON. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 103, 6d, 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS, in con- 
nection with the Land and the Church, &. By 
E. Witi1am Rosrrtson, Author of “ Scotland 
under her Karly Kings.”’ 


In 5 vols. royal 8vo, with about 2,500 Illustrations, 
price 42s, each vol. 


The CASTELLATED and 
DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE of SCOTLAND. 
By Davin MacGrppon and Tuomas Ross, 

“It is hardly possible to exaggerate the labour in- 
volved in the ae of the present work, or to 
speak too highly of the accuracy and completeness 
ot the letterpress aud the i!lustrations. The authors 
are fairly entitled to boast that they have placed 
before the reader the minutest particulars about 
every edifice, castle, peel tower, picturesque rain... 
..between Caithness aud the southern counties of 
Scotland. For clearness of outliae, fidelity of detail, 
and uniformity of execution, the illustrations are 
truly admiravle.”—Suturday Revie», 


In 1 vol, demy 8ro0, price 21s, 


The ARCHITECTURE of PRO- 
VENUE andthe RIVIERA. By Davip MacGis- 
BON. Lilustrated with nearly 300 Sketches by 
the Author, showing th3 various Styles of Archi- 
tecture in the South of France. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, profasely Illustrated, price 12s. 
each vol. 


SCOTLAND in EARLY 
CHRISTIAN TIMES, By JosePpH ANDERSON, 
LL.D., Keezer of the National Museum of the 
Antiquaries of Scotland (Being the Rhbind 
Lectures in Archeology for 1879 and 1880.) 

ConTENTS oF VoL. I,:—Celt’e Churches—Monas- 
teries — Hermitages — Round Towers— Illuminated 

Manuscripts—Bells—Crosiers—R liquaries, &c 

ConTENTS OF VoL. II.:—Celtic Medal Work and 

Sculp:ured Monuments, their Art and Symbolism— 

Inscribed Monuments in Runics and O,hams—Bilin- 

gual Inscriptions, &c. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, profusely Illustrated, price 12:, 
cach vol, 


SCOTLAND in PAGAN TIMES. 
By JoskPpH ANDERSON, LL.D. (Being the Khind 
Lectures in Archeology for 1881 aud 1382.) 

Contents oF Vou, I,:—The IRON AGE.—Viking 
Burials «nd Hoards of Silver and Ornaments—Arms, 
Diers, &e, of the Viking Time—Celtic Art of the 
Pagan Period—D corated Mirrors—Enamelled Arm- 
lets—Archit: cture and Contents of the Brochs—Lake 
Dwellings— Earth Houses, &c, 

ConTED Ts OF VOL. If :—The BRONZE and STONE 
AGE-+.—Cairn Burial of the Brouz+ Age and Crema- 
tion Cemeteries—Urns of Bronze-Age Types—Stone 
Circles—Stove Settings—Gold Ornaments—Imple- 
ments and Weapons of Bronze—Cairn Burial of the 
Stone Age—Ciambered ( airns—Urns of Stone-Age 
Types— Implements and Weapons of Stone. 


In 1 vol. demy 8yv0, with 148 Woodcuts, price 153, 


The PAST in the PRESENT— 
WHAT is CIVILIZATION? Being the Rhind 
Lectures in Archwology delivered in 1876 and 
beke By Sir ArTHuR MiTcHELL, K.C.B., M.D., 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, New Edition, Revised, price 7s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND AS IT WAS and AS 
IT IS. By the Duke of Areytt, K.G., K.T. 

ConTENTS.—Celtic Feudalism—The Age of Charters 
—The Age of Covenants—Kpoch of the Clans—The 
Appeal from Chiefs to Owners—The Response to the 
Appeal—Before the Dawn—The Burst of Industry— 
Tue Fruits of Mind. 

“Infinitely superior as regards the Highland land 
question to any statement yet made by the other 
side.”’—Scotsman. 


Edinburgh : : 
DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT and CO., Limited, 








DR, UEBERWEG’S 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Translated by GEORGE S. MORRIS, A.M. 


With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH 
PORTER, D.D., LL.D., on English and American 
Philosophy ; and by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian 
Philosophy. 


Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIZVAL 
PHILOSOPHY. Second Edition, royal 8vo, 183, 


Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Second 
Edition, royal 8vo, 21s. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE UNKNOWN GOD; 
Or, Inspiration among Pre-Christian 
Races. 

By C. LORING BRACE. 

In 8vo, cloth, 123, 


“A singularly able contribution to the 
study of a fascinating subject, throughout 
characterised by that large-hearted toler- 
ance which is a characteristic of the time.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“Mr. Brace has written a good Look...... 
He has taken as his guides those scholars 
whose researches have been the most 
recent, and whose authority is undoubtedly 
of more weight. This renders this well- 
written book at once interesting and trust- 
worthy.”—Scotsman, 





GESTA CHRISTI: 


A History of Humane Progress under 
Christianity. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A really earnest and noble book.”— 
Academy. 

“This really valuable book. The author 
has already acquired a reputation as a 
student of ethnology. In the present in- 
stance he has made admirable use of a long 
and wide course of study and research, of 
an intimate acquaintance with the races 
and civilisations of the Old World, of a 
thoughtful investigation of the most diffi- 
cult and painful social questions.” —Daily 
News. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


J 

MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 
1. A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 
TENTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s. 

«« 4 Window in Thrums’ is almost uni- 
versally considered Mr. Barrie’s most per- 
fect work. Nothing happens, and yet 
almost every page is charged with interest 


of the most iiving kind.”—TIllustrated 
London News, February 4th, 1893. 





2. AULD LICHT IDYLLS. 


EIGHTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s, 





3. MY LADY NICOTINE. 


FOURTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, 6s, 





4. WHEN A MAN’S SINGLE. 


A Tale of Literary Life. 
SIXTH EDITION, buckram, gilt top, crown S8vo, 6s, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27 PATERNOSTER ROW, 





JARROLD AND SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS, 
OUR WHERRY in WENDISH 


LANDS from Friesland to Bohemia, through the 
Mecklenburg Lakes By H.M Dovanry, Author 
of “* Friesland Meres,” ‘‘ Summer in Broadland,” 
&c. With 89 Illustrations and 4 Coloured Maps. 
Price 15s , elegantly bound 

** An eminently readable book, which teems from 
beginning to end with novel and entertaining infor- 
mation.” —Daily Telegraph, 

Demy 8vo, 460 pp., beautifully Illustrated, 
cloth elegant, 153 
LEAVES from the LOG of a GENTLE- 
MAN GIPSY in Wayside Camp and Caravan, 
By Dr. Gorpon Stasies, O.M , R.N. 

“Written to popularise the most healthfal and 
fascinating of all medes of travel—namely, that by 
caravan. The anecdotes he gives are very amusing,” 
— Daily Chronicle. 


WORKS by E. B. BAYLY. 
JONATHAN MERLE. A West Coun- 


trv Story of the Times. Crown 8vo, 6s. Fourth 
Edition. 

** Rich in character and incident, and is as charm- 

ing in substance as it is elevated in tone, ’—Syectator, 


ALFREDA HOLME: a Story of Social 


ay ig Australia. Third Edition, crown $vo, 
3s, 6d. 

“Ts written with exquisite taste and expression.” 
—Daily Chronicle. plaPiaon. ty 


CURTIS YORKE’S POPULAR 
NOVELS. 


NEW UNIFORM EDITION, Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. each. Postage, 44d. 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke. Second 
Edition. 
“A remarkable novel, and from every point of 
view superior to tke current fiction of the day.”— 
Morning Post. 


DUDLEY. By Curtis Yorke. Second 


Edition. 
“It is some time sixce such a fresh, pleasant book 
has come under our notice as ‘ Dudley.’ ”’—Whitehall 
Review. 


WILD RUTHVENS. By Curtis Yorke. 
f£econd Edition. 
“An enchanting work—the story runs on with 
happy, blithesome tread to the end, which is reached 
all too soon.’’—St. Stephen’s Revier. 


THAT LITTLE GIRL. By Curtis 
YorKE. Fourth Edition. 
““A very charming and well-written story.”— 


ueen. 
The BROWN PORTMANTEAU, and 
Other Stories, By Curtis YORKE. 
“‘ The stories are all intere-ting, and the volume is 
sure of a welcome.”—Literary World. 


ONCE. An entirely New Work. By 


Curtis YoRKE, 
“A work of uncommon power and interest...... 
Distinctly an exceptional novel.”—Newcastle Daily 
Leader, 


A ROMANCE of MODERN LONDON. 
Second and Cheap Edition, now ready. By 
Curtis YORKE. 

** Entertaining and interesting; a book which is 
a thorough recreation to read.” — Manchester 
Examiner. 

The MAID of LONDON BRIDGE. 
A Story of the Time of hett’s Revellion. By 
SOMERVILLE GiBNEyY, Author of ** The Hovellers 
of Dea!,’ ‘*‘ Jobu o’ London,” &c. 

** An historical story...... The author shows a praise- 
wortby intimacy both with the geography of Old 
London and with the particulars of Kett’s Kebellion 
and subsequent disturvances.’’—Athenzum. 


EVELINE WELLWOOD. A Tale of 


Modern Irish Life. By Major Norris PavtL, 


R.A. 
**A rattling good story, as many, both young and 
old, will heartily pronounce it.”—Sunday Times, 


OLD LATTIMERS LEGACY. By 
J.S,. Fuetcuer, Author of “The Winding Way,” 
** Andrewlina,”’ “* Mr. Spwey’s Clerk,” “ Frank 
Carisbroke’s stratagem,” &. Now ready. 


DR. GORDON STABLES’ 
HEALTH SERIES 


Now ready, crowr 8vo, cloth, 2s. 64, each ; postage 44d. 
BOY’S BOOK of H#ALTH and 
STRENGTH. With Portraits of Dr. Gordon 
Stables, C.M., K.N.; RK. G. Cordon-Cumming 
(the Lion Hunter) ; W. McCombie Smith (Cham- 
pion Scottish Athlete) ; J. D. Macpherson (Cham- 
pion Putter); G. H. Jobnstone (Champion 
Hammer Thrower of Scotland); and Special 
Letter to Boys by W. McCombie Smith, the Cham- 
pion Scottish Athiete. 
“It contains straightforward, marly talk, pregnant 
with wise counsel; our advice is, ‘ Let every boy get 
the book.’ ’’—Christian Age. 


The GIRL’S OWN BOOK of HEALTH 
and BEAUTY. Secoud Kdition. 
** Young women can ouly derive profit from the 
study of its precepts.” —Queen. 


SICKNESS or HEALTH? or, The 
Danger of Trifling Ailments. Second Edition. 
“ These pleasantly-written chats ought to be widely 
read. Thoroughly practical.’’—Book:eller. 








London: JARROLD and SONS, 
3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E,C., and all 
Booksellers, 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD’S NEW PLAY. 
ADZUMA: or, the Japanese Wife. A Play. 


By Sir Epwin Arnon, KC.1.E., C.S,I., Author of * The Light of Asia,” 
**The Light of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 61. net. 

“This is a fine poem and a powerful drama, Its tragic motive is well conceived 
and displayed, and the theme itself belongs not to Japan merely, but to human 
nature.”’—Times. 

© We are in a new dramatic world with this story of Japan. The superb exu- 
berance of strong and exulting humanity plays through it ina horrible tragedy 
among scenes of flurid Japanese colouring. The story is excellently developed, 
the writing is both dramatic and of the first result of emotional poetry...... If we 
could only have this play on the stage! Who can doubt the beauty of these 
Japanese pictures? They cry out for realisation.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


The LAND of HOME-RULE: an Essay on 


the History and Constitution of the Isle of Man. By Spencer WALPOLE, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, Author of “A History of England, 
1815-1858.”’ Crown 8vo, 63. 

“The conclusion of Mr. Walpole’s researches into the history of the Isle of 
Man is that autonomy has made the Manx a loyal, orderly, easily-governed com- 
munity, and that autonomous institutions, at any .ate in that island, display an 
increasing capacity for work.”—Daily News, 


KING POPPY: a Fantasia. By the Earl 


of Lytton. With 1 Plate and Design on title-page by Ed.’ Burne-Jones, 
AR.A, Crown 8vo, 103. 6d. 

“To say that we have read ‘ King Poppy’ with profound pleasure, and that 
we have derived from it a higher estimate of its author than from any of his 
other works, may not be a searching criticism ; but it is the only judgment open 
to us.”—National Review, 


NEW BOOK by CANON HOLLAND. 


PLEAS and CLAIMS for CHRIST. By H. 


8. Hottanp, M.A., Canon and Precentor of St. Paul’s. Second Kdition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

**For men and women who are reuly perplexed by the clamour of voic>s 
around them, bidding them give up the faith of the gospel, and who really want 
to learn how to look at the facts to which the sceptic and agnostic point without 
losing their hold on the Church’s creed, we can imagine nothing better calcu- 
lated to reassure them and restore their confidence than the ‘ Pieas’ which Mr, 
Holland here offers.” —Guardian, 


ROCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCRIBED: a 


Treatise on Litholozy. By BERNHARD von Cotta. With English, German, 
and French Sy:onyms. ‘I'ranslated by Puttip Henry LAwRence, F.G.S, 
F.R.G.S. Reprinted without alteration from the Seconi Elition. Crown 
8vo, 14s, 


MANUAL of HEALTH and TEMPERANCE. 


By T. Bropriss, M.A., Secretary to the Education Department, Victoria, 
Australia. With Extracts from Gough’s ‘‘ Temperance Orations.” Revised 
and Etited by the Kev. W. RutHven Pym, M.A., Member of the Sheffield 
School Board, Vicar of Sharrow, Sheffield. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LITERARY WORKERS; or, Pilgrims to 


the Temple of Honour. By J. G. HarGreaves, M.A., Author of “ Possibili- 
ties of Creation,’ &2. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. 

**Mr. Hargreaves has really given us a very delightful book: one of those 
_ 0g be read straight through, or dipped into at the reader’s pleasure.”— 

pectator, 

**As an example and encouragement to young men who are ambitious of 
making a literary name, this work is most valuable; and to the general reader 
who can appreciate a good book, it will afford very pleasant and entertaining 
reading.’’— Newcastle Chronicle, 


HISTORIC TOWNS. 
YORK. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., 


Chancellor and Canon Residentiary of York. With Map of the Norman 
Fortress at York. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


PROCTOR’S (R. A.) ROUGH|HARTE'S (BRET). IN the 
WAYS MADE SMOOTH. Crown CARQUINEZ WOODS, and other 


8vo, 3, Gi. Stories. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
PROCTOR’S (R. A.) PLEAS-| MAX MULLER’S (F.) INTRO- 

ANT WAYS in SCIENCE, Crown DUCTION to the SCIENCE of 

8vo, 33. 6d. RELIGION. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


PROCTOR’S (R. A.) OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS; the 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 61. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MISS MOLLY.” 


KEITH DERAMORE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Miss Molly.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. [On Monday neat, 


A MORAL DILEMMA. By Annie Thompson. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘* Pleasantly written and always interesting.’’—Scotsman. 
‘* Few novel-readers will be ungrateful for the recommendation of a good one- 
volume novel. ‘A Moral Dilemma’ is very readable indeed.”—Pal! Mall Gazette, 


The MISCHIEF of MONICA. By L. B. 


bg Sage Author of “Mr, Smith,” &. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 
vo, 2s, 6d. 

“A clever and a pretty tale, worthy of Mrs, Walford’s deft and accomplished 
pen.”—St. James’s Gazette, 

** A book certain to be enjoyed.’’—Spectator. 

***The Mischief of Monica’ may be placed amongst Mrs. Walford’s best 
works.’’—Lady's Pictorial. 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Margaret 


Detanp, Anthor of ‘‘ John Ward,” &c. Crown 8vo, 53, 


* Fall of charm from beginning to end...... Those whose childhoo] is a thing of 
the past will thoroughly enjoy this story.””-—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Lonlon: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 





ee 


MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 
ROBERT LOWE, VISCOUNT SHERBROOKE, 


By J. F. Hogan, Author of “The Irish in Australia.’ 1 vol., 10s. 6d, 
‘Mr. Hogan has really rendered a great service to history and biography by 
his account of the very remarkable part played by Mr. Lowe in his Colonial 
career.”’—Mr, Justin McCartuy in the Pall Mall Gazette, So 





SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA. 


TION to the REVOLUTION. By W. C. Sypney, Author of “ England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol., 10s. 61. 


“He has an eye for what is picturesque, a taste for what is curious, and 
enough sense to divide his survey equitably between the scandals and follies of 
the town and the soberer life of the rest of Englaud,’’—Times. 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY. Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, and Artistic. With Copious Illustra. 
tions, chiefly Portraits. By the Author of ‘‘ Flemish Interiors.” 2 yols, 
royal 8vo, 42s. 


“‘The two volumes are, in fact, a kind of encyclopw lia of gossip about mon. 
archs, statesmen, doctors, writers, actors, singers, soldiers, men of fashion,”’— 
Daily News, 

“* He has told his story well.’’—Spectator. 


SOLDIERS at SEA. Illustrated, 2s. An 


Account by a Non-Commissioned Officer of the Daily Life and Exp:riences 
of a Battalion of Soldiers Ordered Abroad. 
**A thoroughly wholesome book.’”’—Daily Chronicle. 
** A capital book, giving a vivid description of Tommy Atkins’s life on a troop- 
ship.”’—Glasgow Herald, 


THIRD EDITION, 


The INSANITY of GENIUS. By J, F. 


NisseEt, Author of “‘ Marriage and Heredity.’”’ Third Edition now ready, 6s, 


REVISED and CHEAPER EDITION, 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN: a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and Two Portraits. By Frances 
A. GERARD. 1 vol., 6s. [Newt week, 


* Angelica’s is a singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer 
has evidently spared no pains to make this volume complete. It is excellently 
illustrated, and is unquestionably a book of great interest.”—St. James's Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of ‘‘AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS,” 


CONSTANCE. By F. C. Philips. 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 
NEW NOVEL by Mrs. MACQUOID. 


BERRIS. By Mrs. Macquoid. 2 vols. 


[Now ready. 


ROSAMOND’S STORY. A Novel. By Ina 


Garvey. 2 vols. 


“Written with plenty of insight, with a clear senso of the complexities of 
human conduct, and with a tact which gives life and motion to the principal 
characters.’’—Athenzum. 


ROY of ROY’S COURT. By William 


WEstTALL, 2 vols. 
**¢ Roy of Roy’s Court’ is a difficult book to lay down.’’—Times. 


MANY A YEAR AGO. By Mrs. H. Martin, 
Author of ‘A Man and a Brother.” 2 vols. 


“The literary figures are drawn so well that we almost fancied we had Edward 
Gibbon bifore us in the author’s Mr. Samuel Dixon.’’—Guardiun, 


LADY GREVILLE’S IRISH HUNTING STORY. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lady 


GREVILLE (Lady Violet Greville). Illustrated by E. J. Ellis. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 





MRS. GRUNDY at HOME. By C.T. C. 
James, Author of “ Holy Wedlock.”’ 63. [Now ready. 
** A witty and entertaining book.’”’—Manchester Examiner, 


The LAND SMELLER, and other Yarns. 
By E. Downey, Author of ‘The Voyage of the Ark.” 3s, 6d, [Now ready. 
** Uncommonly bracing reading.” —Scotsman, 


FATE in ARCADIA, and other Poems. By 


EpwIn J. E118, Editor of ‘‘ The Works of William Blake.” With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author, 7s, 6d. Large Paper, with 10 additional Illus- 
trations, £1 1s, 
“© He who buys it will have obtained a wise comrade and an ever-fascinating 
friend.”—Bookman. 
“It is compact of gossamer, as it were, and lit by the pale moonbeams. And 
every heart that it may stir must be his own interpreter. These are, beyond all 
doubt, the songs of a true poct and a true visionary.”—Saturday Review. 


BY FITS and STARTS: a Book of Poems. 
By Joun Morris-Moore, 33, 6d. 


WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


A NEW WORK BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
The UNSEEN FOUNDATIONS of SOCIETY : 


An Examination of the Fallacies and Failures of Economic Science due to 
Neglected Elements. By the DuKE oF ARGYLL, K.G., K.T. 8vo, 18s. 


“Every page is marked by some novelty of treatment of old theories, and is 
the outcome of fresh individual observation......To many it will seem that the 
most valuable elements in the ‘ Unseen Foundations’ are the skill, insight, and 
force with which moral laws, not to be voted down or suspended by popular 
acclamation, are detected underlying the infinite variety of economical facts,”— 
Times, 


The DIARY of an IDLE WOMAN in CON- 


STANTINOPLE. By Mrs. Miyto Extior, Author of “ The Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Italy.”—‘‘in Sicily,” &c. With Plan and Illustrations, 
crown Syo, 14s. 

« 4 most entertaining book.”—Glasgow Herald, 


SOME NOTES of the PAST. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Henry DrummonD Wo rrr, G.C.B., H.M. Ambassador at 
Madrid. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day, 


Contents :—Three Visits to the War in 1£70--Prince Louis Napoleon—Un- 
written History—Madame de Feuchtres—The Pr‘nce Imperial. 


The RISE of the BRITISH DOMINION in 


INDIA. From the Early Days of the East India Company. By Sir 
ALFRED LyALt, K.C.B. Forming a volume in the University Extension 
Series, With Coloured Maps, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


OLD FRENCH PLATE: its Makers and 


Marks. By Witrrep J. Cripps, 0.B. Second Edition, with Illustrations, 
medium 8vo, ls. 6d, 


STRAY VERSES, 1889-90. 


Lord Hovautoy, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. Second Edition. With 
Dedicatory Verses to the Memory of Lord Tennyson. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


‘‘ Lord Honghton’s poetic gift is for that light and delicate lyricism in which 
thought and feeling are suggested rather than expre:sed, and in which any 
straining there may be is concealed by gracefulness,”—Athenzum, 


PROMETHEUS BOUND. Translated by 


Henry Howard Motynevx, Fourth Earl of Carnarvon, Crown 8vo, 63. 


By Robert, 


The EARTH’S HISTORY: an Introduction 


to Modern Geology. By R. D, RoBERTS, sometime Fellow of Clare College, 
and University Lecturcr on Geology in the University of Cambridge, 
With Coloured Maps and many Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, [This day, 


HANDBOOK _ to CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BRUSA, and the TROAD. Edited by Colonel Sir CHarLes Wison, R.E. 
G.C.B, Numerous Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 7s, 6d. [This day. 


A DICTIONARY of GREEK! and ROMAN 


ANTIQUITIES. Including the Laws, Institutions, Domestic Usages, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Music, the Drama, &c. Edited by Sir Wm. Suitu, LL.D., 
W. WarrTe, M.A., and G. E, Marinpin, M.A. Third Edition, revised and en- 
ge with 900 Illustrations, now ready (2140 pp). 2 vols., medium 8vo, 

s. 6d. 


“This year has seen also the completion of a work which may fitly receive 
mention here, both on account of the labours which have conspired to produce 
it, and on account of the wide interest which it possesses for various classes of 
students—I mean the third edition of Dr. William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, edited in the first volume by Mr. Wayte, and in the 
second by Mr. Marindin, Forty-three years have elapsed since the last preceding 
edition—the second—appeared in 1818, No one who remembers how fruitful 
this long icterval has been in fresh materials of every kind can wonder that the 
new issue is almost a new book. Scarcely twenty articles remain as they 
stood 3 two-thirds have been largely altered, and one-third has been entirely re- 
written,”—Professor JEBB, 


A HANDBOOK for INDIA andj,CEYLON, 


including the Provinces of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras (the Panjab, North- 

West Provinces, Rajputana, the Oentral Provinces, Mysore, &c.), the Native 

| ag aga Assam, With 55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, post 
vo, 15s. 


“Of the general arrangement of the book, and the skill with which an im- 
mense mass of interesting and valuable material has been crowded into a small 
space, it would be difficult to speak too highly.”—St, James’s Gazette, 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. Set- 


ting forth the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all A d 
Nations, with Special Reference to those Contained in the Hyma-besks of 
English-Speaking Countries, and now in common use; together with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices of their Authors and Translators, and Histori- 
= tong ~ he National and “_ -* Hymnody, Breviaries, Mis.. ls, 
rimers, Psalters, Sequences, &. ited by Joun Juuian, M.A,, Vi 
Wincobank, Sheffield. Medium 8vo, £2 2s. iniunaduaunee 
“ A work so monumental in character, so exhaustive in execution, could 
have been undertaken by an enthusiast with the instincts and aptitudes 7 
scholar, and Mr, Julian is evidently a man of this rare type. We cannot but 
ps poem ential gen = publisher on the ful letion of a book 
ich must hencefo ake its place as a standard work refer i 
theological and general library.”—Times, oe aD 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


FICTION. 
Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Prycz, 


Author of “Miss Maxwell’s Affectiuns,” “The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,” &. 2 
yols. crown 8vo, 21s. | Just published, 
‘It is impossible to read the book without interest and admiration.”—Scotsman. 
** One is constrained to eulogise for its rarity Mr. Pryce’s ability to depict life 
as it is lived to-day in England bya certain class. He has, in fact, written a 
book of some distinction, and the more his readers have thought and observed 
for themselves, the more are they likely to appreciate it.””"—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Norris.—A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR, By W. E. Norris, 
Author of “ Marcia,” “‘His Grace,’ &c. With 6 Illustrations by Leslie 
Brooke. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, (Ready. 

** For the combination of high literary qualities which Mr. Norris possesses we 
must go back to the most eminent of his predecessors.” —Quarterly Review. 


Baring-Gould.—_IN the ROAR of the SEA. By S. Barina- 
GouLp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

* Incident succeeds incident with a brisk movement, and there is no halting in 
the development of the story. Altogether, this is one of the best imagined and 
most enthralling stories the author of ‘ Mehalah’ has produced.”—Saturday 
Review. 

Clark Russell—_MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
CLARK RussELL. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“The book is one of its author’s best and breeziest. This edition is in one 

volume, with half-a-dozen illustrations by Mr. W. H. Overend,’’—Scotsman, 


Author of ‘‘ Vera.”"—The DANCE of the HOURS. By the 


Author of “ Vera,’’ ** Blue Roses,’”’ &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. [Immediately. 


Marriott-Watson.—DIOGENES of LONDON. Stories and 


Sketches, By H. B. Marrrorr-Watson., Crown 8yo, buckram, 6s. 
[Just published, 


Parker.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Gitpert Parker. 
Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 

“Mr. Parker's writings are too well known to need much comment in our 
columns. Suffice it to say that for pathos and incident it would be hard to beat 
them.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“©The Stone’ is one of the most powerful and terrible stories of revenge that 
we have read for a very long time.”—Saturday Review. 


Cuthell—_ONLY a GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Epiru L. 
CuTHELL. With 16 Illustrations by W. Parkinson, Square crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 

“This is acharming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but 
he had a big heart in his little body, and played a heros part more than once. 

The book can be. warmly recommended.”—Standard, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CAESARS. The 


Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous 
Illustrations, By 8. Barina-GouLD, 2 vols, royal 8vo, 303. 

** A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest. The 
great feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits 
of the Cesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing 
with this line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustrations are 
supplied on a scale of profuse magnificence.’”’-—Daily Chronicle. 

‘The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, intheir 
way, there is nothing in any sense so good in English.....Mr. Baring-Gould has 
most diligently read his authorities, and presented his narrative in such a way 
as not to make one dull page...... In every way the work is worthy of Mr, Baring- 
Gould’s well-known attainments in diverse fields of knowledge. The period is 
one of the greatest, if not the very greatest, in all history, and is ever fresh and 
fascinating. In such a writer on such a period we naturally look for ‘multa 
lumina ingenii, mult# tamen artis,’ to quote the words used of Lucretius by 
Cicero, and the reader will find neither is absent from these two handsome 
volumes,”’—Athenzum, 


Baring-Gould.—_SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS. By 
S. Barina-GouLtp, With 67 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
** We have read Mr. Baring-Gould’s book from beginning to end. It is full of 
quaint and various information, and there is not a dull page in it.”—Notes and 
Queries, 


Wells.—OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 
the University. Edited by J. WreLLs, M.A,, Fellow of Wadham College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 

‘*We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by persons who are, with 
hardly an exception, possessed of a close acquaintance with the system and life 
of the University.” —Athenewm, 


Driver.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with 
the OLD TESTAMENT: By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 


cs 

** A welcome supplement to the author’s famous ‘ Introduction.’ No one can 
read these discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper 
teaching of the Old Testament.”—Guardian, 


Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrer Lock, 
M.A. With Portrait from a Painting by George Richmond, R.A. Crown 
8vo, buckram, 5s. [Nearly ready. 


Kimmins.—The CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. 
~ = W. Kimmins, Downham College, Cambridge. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 


Sells.—The MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. 


PERRONET SELLS, With 88 Original Illustrations, 2s. 6d. [Just published, 


Hadfield and Gibbin—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By R, A. HapFIELD and H, de B. Gissins, M.A. Crown 8yo, 2s. 6d. 
“ Avery useful and instructive contribution to the study of the Eight-Hours 
Question.’’—Times, 


“Q.”—GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By “Q,” Author of 
“The Splendid Spur,” &c, Extra post 8vo, laid paper, rough edges, cloth, 
gilt top, 3s. 6d. 

*,* The First Edition having been exhausted before publication, a SECOND 
EDITION is in preparation and will be ready in a few days, 

‘‘That he is an expert, witty, and sometimes a touching rhymer, the book 
illustrates abundantly ; and it is alive with the high spirits and the hearty good- 
fellowship which make ‘Q’ one of those few modern writers whom one has come 
to regard as personal friends.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parody, great command of 
metre, and a very pretty turn of humour,” —Times. 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 
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ARRANGED by the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berks. 
In 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. net. ‘ 


A PARADISE of ENGLISH POETRY. 


This Work is printed on Hand-made Paper, bound in buckram, and oe in 
a Limited Edition, which will not, under any circumstances, be reprinted. 


“ That those who walk in the rose-scented avenues of Mr. Beeching’s garden will say 
that the planting has been well done, we cannot doubt for a moment. He has not only 
a knowledge of English literature which is as sympathetic as it is profound, but he has 
the critical faculty, without which a knowledge of, and even a love for, literature is 
wasted. He does more than know what is good in literature,—that is comparatively 
easy. He knows what is bad, and with him base metal is never offered us for gold. 
‘There are not many men who can stand this test, but Mr. Beeching comes through it 
triumphantly...... Before we leave this book, we must commend Mr. Beeching’s excellent 
notes. They are interesting, to the point, not too long, and often enable one to get an 
additional touch of pleasure from the verse they annotate.” —Spectator. 

« A very skilful selection, and eminently worthy of its name...... Will commend itself 
to all true lovers of English poetry.” —Times. 


By A. C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A., Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of ENGLISH. A Sketch of the 


Origin and Development of the English Language, with Examples, down to 
the Present Day. 

« A scholarly and well-written introduction to the study of English philology.”—Times, 

‘It is pleasant to be able to say that this volume is very far above the ordinary level 
of its class.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“To the teacher who has not always time nor opportunity to consultall the larger 
books upon which this is based, it will come as a boon. To the student of English 
literature who wishes to gain some intelligent knowledge of a subject closely connected 
with his own, it will be quite as welcome.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“A fresh and valuable book...... A remarkably good condensation...... The book is an 
exceedingly suggestive one.”—Glasgow Herald. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT and F. R. OLIPHANT, B.A. 
In 2 vols., sold separately, crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


\ 

The VICTORIAN AGE of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

“These suggestive and highly interesting volumes appear to have been written with 
great care.” —Spectator. 

“Mrs. Oliphant and her son have produced an interesting book. It omits few writers 
of any importance, and it at least endeavours to allot the mot juste to each of them.”— 
Saturday Review. 

By LORD NORTON. 
SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


HIGH and LOW CHURCH. 


Being a Discussion relating to Differences of Views within the Church of Eng- 
land as to matters connected with its Doctrine and Practice. 


“The effort is well meant, and comes at a time when it is more likely to achieve 
success than at any time since the beginning of the Tractarian movement.”—G@uardian. 

‘An appeal for toleration, mutual respect, and the uniting of differences which, 
however heavily felt by minds of different tendencies, are not incompatible with a 
common spirit of Catholic Church fellowship.” —Times. 





With an INTRODUCTION by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
SECOND EDITION, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


A CALENDAR of VERSE. Being a Short 


Selection for every Day in the Year from Twelve Poets, one for each month. 

*‘An admirable little book; perhaps the best of its kind in existence...... We can 
heartily commend this charming ‘Calendar of Verse.’ If we had not praised it as a 
string of pearls, we should have called it a book of gold.”—Glasgow Herald. 

« A delightful volume of keynotes to English poetry, by which we may strike a whole 
world of remembrance or discovery. It will be welcome to all those who, in these over- 
thoughtful days, are able, like common-sense Herrick, ‘to live merrily and trust in good 
verses.’ ”’—Daily Chronicle. 

By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, B.A. 
SECOND EDITION, Revised, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s., with numerous Illustrations. 


/ Y ; j e ¥ . / 
OLD TOURAINE: the Life and Mistory of 
the Famous Chateaua of France. 

There is also a limited Large-Paper Edition de Luxe of 36 signed and numbered 
copies, with the Illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese Paper and mounted, price 
Five Guineas each net. 

“These are valuable and fascinating and handy volumes, with well-chosen, faithful, and 
pleasant pictures ; and no one who can read English should ever again go without them 
to that valley of the Loire, which is so full of history and romance. And every one who 
has been there should have this work—for it is an able work, too—in his library.”—Speaker. 











By ALEXANDER PEDDIE, M.D, 
F.R.C, » F.BS.E, tog » 
Shortly, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 
RECOLLECTIONS of DR. JOHN 
BROWN, Author of “Rab and his Friends,” 
With Selections from Co: respondence, 





By HENRY BALFOOR, M.A., F.Z.8., 
Curator of the Ethnographical Department (Pitt 
Rivers Collection), University Museum, Oxford, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 42, 6d, 


The EVOLUTION of DECORA. 
TIVE ART: an Essay upon its Origin and 
Development as Illustrated by the Art of Modern 
Races of Mankind. 





By the Rev. W. P. GRESWELL, M.aA., 
Author of “Our S uth African Empire,” &c, 


With a Preface by Lord Brassey, 
Shortly, crown 8vo. 


BRITISH COLONISATION in 
OUTLINE. 





By HORATIO F. BROWN, 
Author of * Life on the Lagoons.” 


Just ready, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


VENICE: an Historical Sketch of 
the Republic. 





By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A. 


In the press, crown 8vo. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY,1789-1815 


Forming a Volume of Periods of “ European History.” 





By C. E. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Professor of English Language and Literature, 
University College, Cardiff, 

In the press, crown 8vo. 
BURKE’S SPEECHES on 

AMERICA. 





By Mre. BOYD CARPENTER. 
Eleventh Thousand, feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


POPULAR LECTURES on 
COOKERY. 





By the AUTHORS of 
“LOVE in IDLENESS.” 
Royal 16mo, 53, 
LOVE’S LOOKING-GLASS: 
a Voluma of Poems. 

** This delightfal volume of verse...... All the verse 
is full of an academic spirit, but it is that spirit in 
its happiest mood, without a touch of pedantry or 
artificiality.” —Spectator. 





By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The ART TEACHING of JOHN 
RUpKIN, 





By W. R. LETHABY. 
Crown 8vo, with Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ARCHITECTURE, MYSTICISM, 
and MYTH: an Essay in Comparative Architec- 
ture, being an Inquiry as to the Basis of Certain 
| pee Common to the Sacred Buildings of many 

ands, 





With an INTRODUCTION 
by the Hight Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P., 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Crown 8vo, 73. 6d. 
STUDIES in SECONDARY 
EDUCATION, Edited by Artuur H. D. 
ACLAND, M.P., Vice-President of the Counc'l of 
Education ; and H. LLEweLuyn Smiru, M.A. 





By 8. S. LAURIE, LL.D., - 
Professor cf the Theory, History, and Art of Educa- 
tion in the University of Edinburgh. 

Crown 8va, 5s. 
TEACHERS’ GUILD AD- 


DRESSES, and the REGISTRATION of 
TEACHEKS. 





EDITED by GEORGE SAINTSBORY. 
Demy 16mo, each 33. 6d. 
Bound in paper boards, with parchment back. 


The POCKET LIBRARY of 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

Vol. I.—TALES of MYSTERY. 

Vol. II—POLITICAL VERSE. 

Vol, 111,—DEFOE’S MINOR NOVELS. 

Vol. IV.—POLITICAL PAMPHLRTS. 

Vol, V.—SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY 
LYRICS. Second Edition. 

Vol. VI.—ELIZABETHAN & JACOB- 
EAN PAMPHLETS. 


London : PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden. 
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